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MEMORIAL DAY. 


One generation from the scene has flown, 
Another in the ranks of peace has grown 
Since to the land, by God's benign decree, 
Peace came—this time to men entirely free. 
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REE GENERATIONS. 


May Time refuse his fateful course to ru: 
When we, or ours, forget the wonders done 
By those who fought, through obstacles profound 


For that blest peace now famed the world around 
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CAN asylums for the insane be conducted without 
( Ity 
I t almost 1 that onl L! ti il I 
in be gi to the question, and pity 't tis tru For 
if ther any cla iuman bein to whom tl heart 
re it with mpathy iti hat « leprived bv in 
tai weak! { } ver to re for the r 
BuT it is a f vertheless, that, whenever any 
isylum for de t ly investigated, great abus 
found to ex ul eat cruelti toward the wi 
fortunate inmat ! » be practiced by those paid 
to be kindly and sympathetic. It matters not whethe1 
the asylum ir i 1 be private or public, the result 
of close invest the same And it is not merely 
here in New ¥ ( n elsewhere in New York 
State, but i rt of the country and in f ign 
l l hive where t insane are bad treated, either 
h ignora variciousn I lect, or n iral 
itaiit nti | ithe int 
i} i i f the l brought to light by the 
the n wement of the female lunatics on 
Ward's Island ised on iorough investigations made 
l " mia nur ‘ ploved for th purpose by one of 
the New York mor ! paper She hired herself 
4 nurse, and, in ma r reps lared that, had 
«l known tl t th ife she was about to lead 
ndant \ fore enteri upon her 
t 1 xt | " " L her It w l oceup 
too t exti frou rt yt und 
heartrendi \ 1 mwief, 101 b iid that 
§ ound t it ill-treated, sometimes pulled | 
t hair ed—the f l ing unhea vy, sometime 
1 i ind, with it on yuan th Pp t 
ifferers | ed together in dort i like sard 
i " x Lt i 1 bath-tua where corpses 
wert wed awa I I 4 ed bathe t ther 
in th ul WV r ofte t h some patients were 
phy lly he vw thers were the victims of 
1 giou inotfen and the vici 
cases herded t ind, finally, compelled to work 
lik " dl prived of all amus nts such as 
vw \ ought always provide for 
. I 
As ust 1 all such cas tl mlv excuse offered 
t pe responsible for the 
isyium didn’t know Of course. 
didn't hey never do, and that is precisely where 
he « the sys lopted for the man 
f , 5 ‘ ispection is no i 
\ \ I It perfunctory 
t t \ The pa ts are left to 
ha ilized 1 © and cast 
i i i I pro » take the 
nts « { t estigate the com 
| l ss trouble to pooh 
tl i g to complaints It is 
i ‘ iN ient to have money spent 


A WEEN. 


ONCE 


n ! ‘ 

, nd t } 

it 

th te « iil ilwa has exist i 

i\ : @J u li me radical change in the ys 
tem of mana nt is adopted. The fact is, that the 

Comn ioners of Charity are themselves responsib 
for is deplorable condition of the female insane on 
Ward's Island. They have no business to accept office 
unless they perform the duties of the office, and if 
there is any punishment to be meted out to offenders, 


egin at the top, not at the bottom. 


have no right to plead ignorance, 


1ssioners 


ignorance is a crime that implies neglect of important 


auty. rhey should have 


and, if unable to apply the proper remedy, 
should have protested and resigne.l. 
ignorance 
huin 
proper example of the guilty in this case, he 
all the all the 


doctors, reliable 


inityv. 
will re 
Commissioners, remove 


other 


move non-pro 


and put more men 
places, (Attendants 


them to be. It is 


testing 


their are 


permit trifling with a most im 


make 





portant question to scapegoats only of the sub 


ordinates, while allowing the real and principal offenders 


») Tree. 
. 
MARK 
number ol 
French 


late 
lately 


scribed in a 


his appearance ina railroad train. 
took the 
smoking. 


only another 


tered. The latter was also an Englishman, with a pipe, 
who persisted in smoking it in defiance of the other’s 
protest. “You have no right to smoke,’’ said the 
objector; “‘it is against the rules.’’ ‘‘’Ang the rules,”’ 
was the reply. ‘T'll make you stop,”’ shouted the ob- 
jector. ‘‘Will you? Try,’’ remarked the smoker. 
“Yes, I'll bet you ll have to stop,”’ retorted the ob- 


jector, who immediately pulled the alarm-cord and 
the The conductor 
the compartment, expecting, no doubt, that 
it was murder or robbery or something not admitting 
of delay, and was indignant to find it was only about 


caused train to stop suddenly. 


rushed to 





smoke, ‘‘Why didn’t you wait till the train reached 
Rouen?’’ demanded the conductor, hotly. ‘‘Because 
this fellow was violating your rules by smoking,’’ re- 
torted the sturdy Englishman. ‘‘It’s against the rules, 
also, to use the alarm signal except in case of danger,”’ 
iid the conductor, ‘‘and you were in no danger. I will 
have to enter a complaint against you at Rouen.”’ The 


Englishman smiled sarcastically, declaring that he was 
straight to England and didn’t care. But when 
Dieppe he found that he had not 


going 
the train arrived at 
only caused the stoppage of the train, but of all his 
and 


laggage, too. Then the smoker had his revenge, 


laughed, 
al . 

BELGIANS won't have the liberty of the press abridged, 
even to please a great foreign ruler. It seems that a 
certain journalist, named Osquarr, called the Shah of 
Persia ‘‘a swinish brute,’’ and urged his arrest as a nui- 
sance should he visit Belgium. Osquarr was arrested and 
prosecuted by the authorities of Belgium, who feared 
that the commercial concessions received from the Shah 
would be revoked, if the insulter of Persian majesty 
But the jury acquitted 


was allowed to go unpunished. 


Osquarr. Bravo, Belgian jury! 


WILL Canada be an independent republic? The elec- 
tions for the Ontario Legislature are to take place next 
One of the candidates, Mr. F. P. Boutellier of 
received a petition asking him to run in 
Mr. Boutellier, 


month, 
Essex County, 


the interests of Canadian independence. 





at a mass meeting held in Windsor, Ont., on the 14th 
inst., rnified his willingness to accept the call, and 
made a speech, in which he predicted that, before ten 


years, Canada would be an independent republic. His 
utterances were cheered by those present. It must be 
remembered, however, that Windsor is very close to 


the border-line, and strongly imbued with republican 
ideas. In Ottawa, Toronto or Hamilton Mr, Boutellier 


would be accorded a different reception, though it is 
not improbable that, in the Province of Quebec, his 
ideas would meet with encouragement. What- 
ever his prospects of success, however, Mr. Boutellier 
is determined to apply the thin end of the wedge to the 
union between Canada and the Mother Country. It 
if his followers are numerous and 
enough to hammer itin. But, gentle Canadians, 
we over here are not hankering after annexation. Make 
your minds easy on that point. Just now we have enough 
to do taking care of ourselves, and our vacant territory 


some 


remains to be seen 


strong 


has room for untold millions yet. 


* 
* 


a little excitement created at Brandon, 
discovery of gold, made by workmen 


THERE is 
Manitoba, by the 
digging sewer, 
found pure. The inhabitants of the place are fired with 
dreams of untold riches, and, no doubt, will all be dig- 
ging up their back yards for some time to come in the 
Here is a chance for 


in a The metal was duly tested and 


expectation of striking treasure. 
General Sir George Chesney to push the sale of his last 


These 


where 


known all that was going on, 
then they 
The old plea of 
is not consistent with modern progress and 

If the Mayor of this city wants to make a 


in 
precisely what doctors 


TWAIN'S traveling reformer, so wittily de- 
the Cosmopolitan, made 
Iie 
form of a sturdy Englishman who objected to 

He was traveling from Paris to Dieppe, with 
occupant of the compartment he had en- 





(Vou. XIII., Ni 
| a Lesters,’’ a fascinating story of a g 
discovery made by an English gentleman on his priv 
property I tl way, that is a book which eve; 
ipitali ou t 1, mark, learn and inward 
di t 
\ CORRESPONDENT writing from Pegu, in far Burma 
to a friend in New York, has a good word for ONC} 
WEEK Tl following paragraph in the letter w 
explain 
I I } t » kindly send Once a Wer 
is g ve I people desire iteful thanks to be sent 
1. When pape ure tak off the tables in tl Readir 
I tl ire put 1 it t Railway Station and tak 
the cond on the trains, thus ge 
! ving pleasure to tl 
11 t pp od readi 





THE killing of dumb animals by more resourcefu 
man, simply because those creatures do not act and 
cultivate tempers as man would have them do, is not 
perhaps, as harmless as it may seem. The practice is 
The killing of Tip by th 
grown-up folks at Central Park, last week, had some 
thing to do with the following cheerful incident that 
Three boys, 


likely to become contagious. 


comes across the bay from Staten Island. 
each thirteen years old, held a cuucus one day shortly 
after the death of Tip. One of the lads had found a 
pocketbook, containing twenty-five dollars, in the street. 
After the caucus it was decided that they should buy a 


goat, surrey and harness. They purchased them fo: 
ten dollars at Rosebank—the goat market of Staten 


Island. The boys resided at Port Richmond, a much 
more aristocratic place than Rosebank, and they con 
cluded that it would be more stylish to drive tandem 
there. So they would need another goat. They went 
to John Smith, a goat-dealer of Port Richmond, and 
bought a second crag-browser, that afterward showed 
he would not work in harness. 

THE boys held another caucus. They had read abou: 
Tip. The leader of the boys, Master John 8S. Mead, sug 
gested that, as ‘Billy 
he should die, like Tip. 
to his uncle’s drug-store and bought chloride of potas- 
sium. ‘‘Billy’’ near Port Rich 
mond, where the poison, carrot and all, was adminis- 
tered, just as the big folks did to Tip at Central Park. 
‘““Billy’’ refused to eat the carrot, without assistance. 
The boys were out for vengeance, however, and were 
not to be balked. One of them held ‘‘Billy’s’’ upper 
jaw, and the other his lower jaw, and the third landed 


the stuff down the creature's throat! 
* * 


’ would not do as he was wanted, 
The others agreed. Mead went 


was taken to a wood 


THE goat acted strangely, without giving any signs 
of speedy death. This was too slow for the fast youth, 
Master Mead, who led the gang. ‘‘Billy’’ was suspended 
from a fence-rail by a rope, and then pounded with 
sticks until his poor body was cold and stiff. The lads 
were arrested on the complaint of the Staten Island 
agent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Their are John S. Mead, Harvey 
Whitney and Albert Vroom, and they are all sons ,of 
residents of Staten Island. 


* 
x 


names 
well-known 


AsIDE from the essentially brutal and gruesome de- 
tails of this incident of modern youthful life, there is 
a lesson or two in it that it is not, perhaps, too late to 
These boys should be punished now, 
There is a way to do this without 


learn and apply. 
if guilty, as charged. 


brutalizing them any further. A strict application of 


the law in the case will do for these lads what no 
amount of home or school discipline will do for them. 


*% * 


PauL BourGET, who lately ‘‘did”’ this country, will 
be remembered as the genius who found out that Ameri- 
cans did not have enough of the ‘‘traditional saturation,”’ 
of which Europe had abundance. M. Bourget, by the 
way, is a candidate for a place in the French Academy 
among the Thirty Immortals. Immediately after his 
return from this country, a little while ago, he pre- 
sented himself as a candidate, at the instance of his 
friend, Francois Coppeée. 

* 

I SHALL be glad to see him one of the Thirty Immor- 
tals. Emile Zola has been rejected, and Bourget’s elec- 
tion would go far toward recognizing the Zolaesque in 
French literature, in a modified form. I do not admire 
Zola’s fiction, but itis French; and Paul Bourget’s elec- 
tion to the Academy will be a recognition of the dis- 
ciple, instead of the master. 

s “ * 

But, aside from this, Paul Bourget will soon publish 
a book about this country, in which he shows a friendly 
appreciation of his recent visit here. He acknowledged 
that he could not study the country properly in the nine 
months he spent here, but that it would require several 
years. He expresses pleasure at the hospitality extended 
tohim. Like the real gentleman of culture that he cer- 
tainly is, he is frank and sincere in the friendly intima- 
tion, all through a recent interview, that the cordiality 
of his reception here will have much to do with the 
tone of his forthcoming book about the United States 
I have no doubt the book will be welcomed on this si‘le 
of the Atlantic. 





ike 





S94. ] 


ub St. Louis Post-Dispatch states that the skins of 


contain microbes, and, therefore, should never 


ten. Apropos of fruits, the Bulletin d’ Arboricul- 

of Belgium, states that many artificial means are 
ted to—and some of them, of course, dangerous to 

i—to give the ripened color to strawberries, lemons, 

es, plums and inelons. It may be taken for granted 
the list includes other fruit. Strawberries are 
kled with sulpho-fuchsine, or rhodamine. Plums 
treated with acetate and sulphate of copper. Peaches 
imparted a delightfully attractive tint by painting 
n with a mixture of rhodamine, azo-red and citro- 
brushed over a perforated zinc plate. Atropeodine, 

a little essence of melon, is injected into melons. 
irs and apples are also very extensive'y tinted by 
<terous use of aniline colors. A French doctor re- 
itly offered his guests at dinner pears, the exteriors 
which seemed to be intact, but which, when opened, 
»wed the colors of the French flag. Where are we at, 


vhow? 
* * 


* 

SPEAKING of the depredations made by English spar- 
»ws about cotton plantations, the Galveston News re- 
tes a curious experiment by a Texan planter, with a 

w to preventing sparrows from carrying off the cot- 
1 when the bolls open. The planter procured a quan- 
ty of wheat, soaked it in sweetened whisky, and strewed 
along the rows. The sparrows found it and thought 
iey hada picnic. Sothey had. But in fifteen or twenty 
ninutes there was the tipsiest lot of English sparrows 

ver seen on the face of the earth. They rolled about 
the ground, falling on their sides and backs and kicking 
their heels into the air like a parcel of drunkards, all 
the while uttering the most comical squeaks. They did 
not have long to squeak, however, for the boys gathered 
them up and threw them into bags. The first day they 
gathered two bushels of drunken sparrows. Three or 
four days later the experiment was repeated with almost 
equal success, and from time to time since. 

” * 
* 

Ex pede Herculem, Just try to imagine the staid and 
stately English newspapers occupying themselves seri- 
ously with a discussion of the relative sizes of the feet 
of American and English women! And. yet, gentle 
readers, that is precisely what they did during the 
Whitsun holidays. I am not responsible, of course, 
for the statement that even the English editors theim- 
selves admitted that their countrywomen ‘‘were not 
in it’’ with the fair ones of this New World. The Sun’s 
enterprising cable correspondent from London must be 
credited with the following declaration: 


Some editors, in the face of overwhelming evidence, confess 


t English feet are out of running in such a controversy, and con- 
themselves by asserting that the feet of Englishmen are far 
we shapely and aristocratic than those of their American broth- 

There have been many indignant protests against even this 
imission. The shoe dealers, when assured that they may spea‘ 

g., regretfully admit that they are unable to fit the trim Ameri- 
foot with any shoe ready made for the fat and flat feet of En- 


t 


sh women, 
* * 


* 

WELL, this recalls a little incident of which I was 
once witness in the courtyard of the Hotel Chatham, 
in Paris. Some Chicago girls and some English girls 
were romping in the courtyard, when Propriety, in the 
person of the English governess, swooped upon the scene 
ind interrupted the sport. ‘‘Do you want to be taken 
for rade Yankee girls?’’ exclaimed the governess. ‘‘No 
danger with them feet,’’ cried an American woman from 
a window on the first floor. ‘‘Nobody could make such 

mistake,”’ 
* rs * 

Mr. ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, the clever editor of the 
Overland Monthly, has done the country a great service 
by publishing the able articles of Lieutenant Frank L. 
Winn and W. L. Merry on the advantages of obtaining 
‘ontrol of the proposed Nicaragua Canal. If Congress 
will only do its duty by passing promptly the bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Bryan, which would practically 
make the enterprise a national undertaking, it will have 
to its credit at least one sound, patriotic measure by 
which it will be known in the years to come. The bill 
provides for a capital stock of one hundred million dol- 
lars, seventy million of which would be taken by our 
own Government. What are seventy millions to a great 
nation like ours when there is question of deriving such 
great advantages, politically and commercially, as the 
practical ownership of the canal would bring? About 
one-half of our twenty thousand miles of coast-line is on 
the Pacific, while far more than half of our population 
and of our immense industrial interests with their fac- 
tories, mines and shipyards, are far away on the other 
side. Easy intercommunication is the grand desidera- 

mn. From New York around Cape Horn to San Fran- 
isco by water is now about sixteen thousand miles, 
With the Nicaragua Canal completed, it would be only 
fifty-six hundred miles. So in the case of New Orleans, 
the cut to San Francisco will be reduced about seven 
thousand miles. This extract from Lieutenant Winn’s 
article is worthy of all consideration : 

‘At present the defense of the country resolves itself into the 
defense of two countries—the one bordering on the Atlantic, the 
ther bordering on the Pacific. The one requires its ironclads, 
cruisers, torpedo fleet, heavy ordnance, arsenals, machine shops, 
«pair and supply depots, and the labor and the crude material 
vith which to construct and maintain them, as much as the other; 
and while it is true that all these can be supplied in time of peace 
Sy act of Congress, and at great cost extending over many years, 
tls not seriously contended that such complete preparations wil 


ONCE A WEEK. 











ever be made A foreign war will fir is very much in the sar 
condition in which we are now, and h is the condition tha 
must be confronted The Atlantic States, by che t 
all their vast commercial and manufacturing resources on the work 
of defense, would immediately be mm a position t cka vd 
vance, and soon ready to take the aggressive; but how wi i tl 
Pacitic Coast, limited in population and the materials for war iy 
plies, fare in such an emergency ?° 
* * 


* 

On dit Mary Anderson, now Mrs. Tony Navarro, is 
writing her memoirs. Bring them to ONCE A WEEK for 
publication, dear lady. They ought to prove as interest 
ing asanovel. It is pleasant to learn that if the stage 
is to see her no more, at least we will not lose sight of 
her altogether. The memoirs of an interesting woman 
like Mary Anderson will bring her back to our memory 
and show us another side of her life, of which the public 
can know little. 

. * 

GOVERNOR FLOWER has vetoed a number of bills 
passed by the Republican Legislature, among them 
being a bi-partisan police bill for New York City. 
Measures on a smaller scale for Troy, Albany and 
Staten Island were known as single-headed police 
bills. These, also, the Governor has vetoed. The ob- 
ject of these measures was to bring about certain re- 
forms in police administration in the localities affected. 
They were all of them strictly party measures, devised 
and promoted by Republicans and by Democratic lead- 
ers who ure opposed to Tammany and to the State Ma- 
chine, of which latter Governor Flower is supposed to 
be an influential member. 

* * 


Dr. PARKHURST, in a Sunday interview, said he was 
glad the bi-partisan bill for New York was vetoed, be- 
cause it was a thoroughly bad measure; and the doctor, 
you know, is fighting the New York Police Department 
with much energy. With the anti-Tammany press of 
the city denouncing the veto and the anti-Tammany 
doctor indorsing it, perhaps I may be permitted to say 
that they are all on the wrong track in this attempt to 
make the Police Department non-partisan, or bi-parti- 
san, or anything else but partisan. 

* # 

THE advocates of these measures demand that there 
be an undivided responsibility for police management. 
That being a thoroughly just and tenable demand, the 
thing to do is to hold the city Government responsible. 
A party, or a political organization of some’kind, is 
usually required to elect the members of a city govern- 
ment. That party or political organization must be held 
responsible as a last resort, when all other attempts to 
fix responsibility have failed. There is no cause or need 
for loud talk in the face of these vetoes. The people 
have a chance to express an opinion on the subject. If 
they want such bills passed to regulate police affairs in 
the municipalities named, they can get them through 
some party or political organization that will grant 
them. 

* * 
* 

THE week ending May 19 was signalized by destruc- 
tive storms on Lake Michigan. Near Chicago many 
vessels were pounded to pieces in sight of thousands 
who lined the docks and wharves. <A score or more 
lives were lost. The storm moved eastward, and the 
latest dispatches on Monday morning, May 21, brought 
news of destruction along the Atlantic coast of New 
Jersey and Long Island. The Wyoming Valley, in 
Pennsylvania, reported great damage. High waters, 
flooded streets and threatened destruction were reported 
from all along the Juniata. At Harrisburgh the Sus- 
quehanna was rising, and a great flood was feared. 
Snow fell in Kentucky. There was three inches, “good 
sleighing,’’ in one part of Michigan. Most of these visi- 
tations were predicted by the Signal Service. Twenty- 
four hours or forty-eight hours is not a great deal of time 
to lose in this world, and hereafter, whenever any sud- 
den change is predicted, it would be well for everybody 
and everything to get out of the way until it passes by. 

* 4 * 

BERNHARDT ALTENBERGER killed Katie Rupp, whose 
money he had taken on promise of a speedy wedding, 
on the day he had led her to believe they were to be 
inade man and wife. He enticed the young woman 
from Rome, N. Y., to the neighborhood of Snake Hill 
Penitentiary, in New Jersey. In a lonely spot among 
the rocks back of the prison he shot her twice about 
nightfall, and left her for dead. Through the night 
life flickered and lingered and held on in stern protest 
against the fiend’s escape. As day dawned quarry work- 
men heard moans, and discovered the dying girl. She 
was removed to the prison warden’s house, where she 
received the last rites of her Church, protested that her 
relations with Altenberger were proper, and told the 
storv of the deed. She died next day. Altenberger 
confessed everything, but claimed an uncontrollable 
impulse led him to the spot and the crime. The Jersey 
rope will probably control Altenberger and the impulse 
some time this month or early in the next. 

* * 
~ 

Dr. MEYER, on trial charged with poisoning a con- 
federate for insurance money, was found guilty of 
murder in the second degree, in this city, last week. 
Of course, we know that if the accused was guilty of 
anything it was of the poisoning as charged; and that, 
therefore, he was guilty of premeditated, deliberate 


murder, or of nothir h why did tl jury n 

it murder in the second degree It is the s 

story. The jury, not wanting to let such a bad 

as the doctor go loose, and not choosing to take t 
responsibility ot putting him in the chair whe 
might turn out to be innocent—the jury, in a word 


did not believe in capital punishment on circumstan 
tial evidence—made it life imprisonment 

TERENCE V. POWDERLY has been expelled from the 
Knights of Labor. This ection will bring Powderl, 
and the Knights once more prominently before the 
public. While they are both up, let me ask either 
of them, or both of them: What objection have you 
to the consolidation of all labor organizatious into one 
national corporation, whose membership shall vote on 
all business matters, one vote for one share, and each 


share to be of the par value of five dollars? Such an 
organization would be real organized labor. The pr 
ent organizations everywhere could remain just as they 


are, as to membership. All that I propose to add is the 
money feature. The workmen of the United States hav« 
several hundred millions of dollars in the savings banks 
Labor has been labor long enough. Here is a chance for 
it to become working capital. 

: * 

AT Indian Head proving ground, near Washington. 
May 19, the giants met. A twelve-inch gun was fired 
twice at an eighteen-inch Harveyized steel plate, made 
by the Bethlehem Iron Company, of Pennsylvania, for 
the warship Indiana. The Harveyized plate was badly 
shattered, besides being pierced by the projectile. The 
Bethlehem people were much disappointed, but other 
trials on other plates will follow. It is stated that the 
plate used in the test showed signs of having defects not 
usually found in the Harveyized armor. The Bethlehem 
Company has been devoting much time to this process of 
manufacture, and the general public will be glad to hear 
that, in future tests, the Harveyized plates will stand up 
and take their medicine with a better grace and less bad 
breaks. The Bethlehem Company deserves well of the 
country, as one of the greatest and most liberal of our 
giant plants; and the managers have always dealt hon 
orably and justly with the Government. 

oe 

THE cable flashes the news of the sudden death of 
Edmund Yates, in London. He was one of the minor 
novel-writers of England, and somewhat better known 
as a newspaper correspondent and as one of the founders 
of the London World—a weekly society paper, which 
was the first of its kind 
in England. With him 
were associated the late 
Grenville Murray and 
Henry Labouchere. The 
three disagreed. Murray 
had to run away from 
London to Paris, and 
Labouchere went into 
the piquant weekly jour 
nalism for himself, 
launching upon the world 
his famous and most suc 
cessful Truth. Yates was 
well known on this side, 





having written both for 
the Herald and Tribune, 


THE RT. REV. ABRAM NEWKIRK LITTLEJONN, 


BISHOP OF LONG ISLAND 
ly arial and havirg lectured a 
good deal throughout the country. One of the scan- 


dal on-dits published in his paper kicked up a great 
row and led to criminal prosecution against Yates, 
and imprisoned. The author of 





who was convicted 
the article was a society lady regularly employed by 
Yates. who disclosed her name, contrary to the well 
known rules of the profession. Yates’s conduct in this 
matter.was not considered either courageous or honor- 
able by most newspaper men, among whom it is a rule 
to conceal the identity of correspondents furnishing 1a 
formation in good faith. 


A BISHOP ON NOVELS. 





“Ir was a Bishop who, a year or so ago, pointed out the por 
of the novelist taking successfully the part of the preacher, and who 
invented the happy phrase that ‘fiction does not necessarily mean 
falsehood.’ Only the other day another dignitary of the Church 

the Bishop of Truro, again stood up for ‘our beautiful English 
fiction.’ Neither the Bishop of Ripon nor the Bishop of Truro was 
referring entirely to ‘the saints,’ those writers, that is to say, wl 
have been ‘ canonized by public opinion Ladies’ Pictorial 


They referred to the successful novelists of the day, 
whose stories not only cheer and entertain us in idie 
hours, but also provide us with food for serious and 
profitable reflection on the duties and responsibilities 
of life. It is such writers as these that ONCE A WEEK 
endeavors to bring before its subscribers by means of 
clean and clever novels depicting life in its many-sided 
aspects, both humorous and earnest. It is a well-known 
fact that the man who provokes our laughter by his 
wit is the most likely to impress us by his seriousness 
when the occasion calls for a change ef mood, and that 
is one reason why the best novelists make the best 
preachers. 

e+ 

Jess—‘‘When Miss Sears refused Jorkins, he told lier 
there were other good fish in the sea.’’ 

Bess—‘‘What reply did she make?’ 

Jess—‘‘That enough of them had slipped off his hook 
to prove the fact.’ 
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; RAMPING PICNICS, Coxey armies, Industrials, 
ereh } Commonweals of Christ, or by whatever other 
SFlGy name they desire to be called, are sailing down 
a the broad rivers in fleets of flatboats, across the 
prairies on stolen trains, over the mountains on foot 
anyway and everyway, so that they may reach Wash- 
ington ! 
here are many phases of this Coxey movement, and 
most men see only one of 
them. Thus, you hear that 
the Coxey army is a col- 
lection of ridiculous old 
tramps, who are held to- 
gether because they have 
company and three meals 
““a day, without work; or 
that they are all honest 
men who want work, and 
are taking this means to 
get it. You hear, also, 
that Cleveland is the cause 
of this popular uprising, for has he not always called 
upon the people to assert themsel vas more pronouncedly, 
and get their fair share of the wealth of the land? Then 
you hear that McKinleyism is responsible, protection 
having taken care of the coal, iron and lumber lords, 
and why shouldn't the Government take care of the 
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Carl Brown —” Dont 
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really needy? Others are of the opinion that this is 
the beginning of a great revolution, bloody or other- 
wise; but big, anyhow. 

Now, all this is interesting enough, and the fact is 
pretty clearly established that we haven’t seen or heard 
the last of the movement. Trains continue to be cap- 
tured, and re-taken by State and Federal authority ; new 
armies of misery and discontent continue to arise; novel 
methods of reaching Washington are invented, Kelly 
and his flatboat idea being a good example of the de- 
termination to reach the goal in some way—in any 
way, so long as they ‘‘get there.’’ 

It is a long trip from the Pacific coast to Washing- 
ton, and yet armies have cheerfully started on the jour- 
ney. Some have been stopped on the way and doomed 
to spend the long, bright summer in cool prison cells, 
where the question of meals, and likewise of work, will 
not be likely to admit of argument. And still they 
come. Prisons seem to have no terrors for the greater 
number of the restless wanderers. The most remark- 
able thing about this ‘‘on to Washington’? movement is 
that its leaders claim that it has been caused by the 
reincarnation in their persons of the souls of several 
of the world’s great leaders, which reincarnation has 
prompted them to undertake to redeem the world. 
Coxey claims that he has a part—quite a consider- 
able part—of the soul Andrew Jackson used to possess; 
not quite such a military soul, for Coxey is a man of 
peace, but if there has been any ability shown in his 
management he wants Old Hickory to have, at least, 
a little of the credit of it. It must be acknowledged 
that Coxey has shown a great deal of grit in sticking 
to his object so persistently, and in hanging on to those 
yrecious bis of his, which will, at last, bring about the 
‘ingdom of Heaven on earth. Whether he really ex- 
pects to have the bills made law, or simply takes this 
method of advancing the principles of Socialism, none 
but himself can say. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the idea of 
doing away with poverty, by taxing the whole people 
to provide continuous employment for the few unfort- 
unate ones, seems to be growing. Dr. Stanton Coit, 
who has been the leader in the relief work carried 
on during the last winter 
among the desperately poor 
of New York City, has con- 
tributed an article to Th 
Forum for May, in which 
he advocates, practically, 
what Coxey does; namely, 
municipal public work for 
the unemployed. Of course, 
this is met with the usual 
objections to Socialism, but 
that this agitation will in- 
crease the believers in that 
doctrine there can be little 
doubt. 

Let us refresh ourselves 
by the contemplation of the 
spectacle of Mr. Coxey chas- 
ing President Cleveland : 
about Washington, clamor- F staan op did Andraw—Uponi 
ing before committees and WY Sansa 
in the lobbies of Congress for that little five hundred 
million-dollar issue of paper money which shall make 
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the land to blossom like the red, red rose, and cause the 
reconstructed roads to overrun with oil and honey; or 
shall we direct our attention to the equally edifying 
sight of Mr. Coxey sitting where they forbade him to 
speak, on the hot, white steps of the Capitol, waiting 
all summer for the little amount, with that particularly 
hot Washington sun streaming down on his devoted 
head? Ah, it isn’t hard to be a great man when the 
cheers of the admiring multitude are ringing in your 
ears as you proceed upon your glory -strewn path. 
. But it takes a genuine hero 
to stick to a noble pur- 
pose while his sweltering 
clothes are sticking fast to 
him. 
Let us keep our mental 
eye on Coxey and see how 
he weathers it through. 
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BLACK DEMON.” 


From the looks of the picture on page 8, I do not think 
Professor Gleason is much afraid of that man-killing 
horse sent here from Iowa. The Hawkeye State has a 
good many horsemen of judgment, nerve and experi- 
ence; but they gave up “Black Demon” as a bad job. 
Professor Gleason handled him without the rings in the 
nose and the long, sharp-pointed sticks; but it is not 
yet decided that ‘‘Black Demon”’ is as kind and gentle 
as every horse ought to be that expects to make friends. 
He is an ideal horse, physically, and seems to be travel- 
ing on his shape. I am not sure, but lam afraid he 
will have to lose most of his shape before he is really 
good, and ready to stay good. 

—_—__ +> @<+—_____ 


Arabella—‘‘I’ll never marry a man whose fortune 
hasn’t at least five ciphers in it.”’ 

Adolphus—(exultingly)—‘‘Oh, 
ciphers.” 


darling, mine’s all 
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Sif’ IKE literature, painting, music and all the other 

7 arts, sculpture may be classified into several 

JA branches, and what poetry is to literature, ideal 
production is to sculpture. 

The greatest work done by Daniel C.. French has 
en in the ideal, and it is fitting to speak of him as the 
vet of sculpture. Concord, Mass., the well-loved home 

of so many Americans who have achieved fame in the 
world of letters, was his birthplace. New York naturally 
otfers the broadest field for statuary in this country, and 
here he has been working for the past fourteen years. 
[he studio, fitted up in his unpretentious residence on 
Eleventh Street, is one of the most commodious and 
best appointed in the city. He stands high in his guild, 
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DANIEL C. FRENCH. 


and is a prominent member of the National Sculptors’ 
Society. He has done a great deal of public work; but 
is best known in the world by his high relief statue of 

Death and The Sculptor,’ an ideal production that 
would have sutficed to have made him famous had his 
work begun and ended there. It was made for the tomb 
of the youthful Milmore, of Boston, and there is nothing 
greater among American ideals. The youthful sculptor, 
with genius and ambition depicted in every line of his 
countenance, and restless energy in his very pose, is 
reaching longingly, hopefully toward the laurel wreath 
of fame that he feels is just beyond his grasp. And the 
hooded figure of Death, cognizant of, but unmoved by, 
his appeal, is holding back the wreath, and extends the 
symbolical myrtle leaves instead. So much of sugges- 





F. W. RUCKSTUHL. 
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tion is there in the group, so 
much room for imagination’s 
flight, that one might look 
often, and always experience 
the revelation of new beau- 
ties in this ideal creation. 
As an exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, it was seldom without 
an admiring throng about 
it. It had won international 
fame for its author before 
the World’s Fair; for 
France, the foster-mother of 
all art, had awarded him a 
third-class medal for its ex- 
hibition in the Salon of 1891, 
Mr. French also exhibited a 
splendid statue of ‘‘The Re- 
yublic’’ at the Chicago Fair. 
t may be added that the 
walls of his studio vouch for 
his cleverness with the brush, 
though in a far less degree 
than with the chisel. 

Although F. W. MacMon- 
nies has been one of the 
coterie of American artists 
in Paris during most of the 
past decade, his name re- 
mains closely associated 
with the New York sculpt- 
ors, and he is a member of 
the National Sculptors’ So- 
ciety. His gigantic fountain 
at the Chicago Fair made : 
him world-famous, and in 
that connection his name 
was printed and reprinted in thousands of journals 
during last year. He is the author of the bronze 
“Stranahan”’ in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. This is a 
rare production of art, which won recognition at the 
French capital, where it was awarded a medal of the 
second class in the Salon of 1891. 

F. Wellington Ruckstuhl was one of the most active 
organizers of the National Sculptors’ Society, and the 
secretaryship which he holds is a fitting reward for his 
tireless efforts toward the success of the project. He 
bears the distinction of being the only living man in the 
United States who is the author of a life-size nude fe- 
male figure. This is the marble statue entitled, ‘‘Even- 
ing,’ by far the best work that he has produced. In 
his studio, on the East Side, is a much-prized piece of 
parchment on which it is honorably mentioned by 
the judges of the Paris Salon of ’91. He exhibited it 
again last year at the World's Fair, where it was ac- 

















OLIN L. WARNER. 


corded a conspicuous position in the Court of Honor- 
The limbs of Mr. Ruckstuhl’s statues are not equal to 
the torsos, and his portrait work evidences the easy fault 
of flattery. His best ideal production is a bronze ‘‘Mer- 
cury,’’ nine feet high, and the marble bust of Mrs, 
Phillipine Overstolz, widow of the late Mayor of St. 
Louis, may be cited as a sample of his best portraiture. 
He is about forty years old, resided formerly in St. 
Louis, and has studied in Paris and other European 
cities. 

Thirty odd years ago Olin L. Warner was a country 
boy in the Empire State. He started out to make his 
way in the world as a telegrapher; but his natural 
artistic tendencies soon lured him from the tedious 
mechanism of the keyboard, and he crossed the At- 
lantic to study sculpture in Paris. He made rapid 
progress there as a student, and after a long-desired 
sojourn in Italy, returned to New York, where he has 
been accorded high rank as a sculptor. He is an indus- 
trious worker, and must needs be to fill the orders he 
receives. His best statues are two bronzes, one of Gov- 
ernor Buckingham, erected at Hartford, and the other 
of William Lloyd Garrison, at Boston. Like most of 
the guild, Mr. Warner is a habitué of that pleasant and 
unpretentious rendezvous of art, the National Sculptors’ 
Society. f 

When I wrote of Carl Bitter last week, in my article 
on this subject, I was tempted to add the name of Phillip 
Martini in the same column, for these two are nearly 











STUDIO OF DANIEL C. FRENCH 


always spoken of together as decorative sculptors. The 
latter was born in France some thirty odd years ago, 
but has spent most of his manhood in New York. He 
was one of the first sculptors to be engaged in the ex- 
tensive decorative work of the World's Fair, where his 
ready talent in this branch of the art had full play. He 
also exhibited a group which attracted a good deal of 
favorable attention in the Liberal Arts Building. One 
of the famous bronze doors of old Trinity Church, on 
Broadway, bears the impress of his hand in the quaint 
figures of Bible history with which it is adorned. 

Another ponderous door of Trinity was wrought by 
Charles Niehaus. This was exhibited at the World's 
Fair, where it compared favorably with those which 
had swung for centuries at the thresholds of some of 
the grandest cathedrals in Europe. Mr. Niehaus has 
not confined himself to decorative work, and two of 
his historic productions are among the statuary ex- 
hibits which hate to adorn the Capitol at Washington. 
There are few statues there which attract the attention 
of so many tourists as does his Garfield; and his marble 
statue of Governor Allen, in proximity, is one of the 
finest of the many that have been erected in the halls 
of the great building. Mr. Niehaus was born at Cin- 
cinnati, and is about forty years old. 

A native of the German Empire, whose name is a 
household word among old soldiers in this country from 
ocean to ocean, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, is the veteran Caspar Buberl. He has put up 
more soldiers’ monuments than any other man who 
has ever lived, and, though all of his werk is not of 
a high order, his public commissions have been so 
numerous that one marvels how he has had time to fill 
them. Among the best productions of this indefatigable 
worker are the bronze Confederate Soldier, at Alexan- 
dria, Va.; the alto-relievos for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument, at Troy, N. Y.; the bronze statues of the 
same subject at Kingston, N. Y.; the bronze Fireman's 
Monument, at St. Paul, Minn.; five bass-relief panels, 
embracing one hundred and ten life-size figures, on the 
Garfield Monument at Cleveland; the colossal statue of 
Robert Fulton, in the Fulton Ferry-house, at Brooklyn; 
the allegorical statuette, ‘‘Farewell to The Mountains,” 


- which took the first prize at the New York Palette Club; 


the remarkable frieze in bass-relief which completely 
surrounds the United States Pension Office at Wash- 
ington, and presents a realistic processional story of 
the Civil War twelve hundred feet long and three feet 


CASPAR BUBERL. 
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hi t ( tatue of the Duke of Buckingham, 
j lor the f ide of t Hot Buckingham, in 
) t jlossal grow representil Columbia 
t Industry and Sci e, which stands in the 
d the National Museum at Washington; the 
lallion the late Commander Corringe, U.S.N., on 
onuw nt pposit larrytown, N. Y.; the colossal 
»waboy in front of the American News ( ompany; the 
colossal Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument at Buffalo; the 
Hartford Monument a continuous frieze eighty-two 
feet lon f n feet | d representing sixty figures ; 
Phe Muse in the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York; Electricity and Magnetism, Fire, Water, Inven 
tion and Industry, Agriculture and Mining—all in the 
United States Patent Office; the Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Monument at Manchester, N. H.; and the statue of 
Ponce de Leon, for Venezuela, the first monument 
erected to the memory of the Floridian discoverer. 
After this partial list of Mr. Buberl’s productions, it 
is superfluous to add that, as a prolific worker, he 

stand pre-em.t ‘nt among cont mporary sculptors, 





poses, Mrs Kelly. In spite of her title, there 
; were no signs of a husband; and this fact, 
\ m\, combined with certain traces of black in her 
attire, led me to think that she was a widow 
of a year or more’s standing. Doubtless she 
was faithful to the sacred memory; and I 
yuuld see for myself that black became her. 

lor the rest, she was rosy, happy, and apparently 


rf N the Atlas Line steamer, going south, I made 
if the acquaintance of a very pretty young 
‘i woman, whom I shall call, for present pur- 


healthy; yet she confided to me one afternoon, as we 
two sat romantic in the bows of the vessel, admiring 
the flying-fish and looking forward to the apparition of 


the Southern Cross that night, that she was going to 
Jamaica for ber health, It is true that this phrase may 
be construed in more senses than one. It was none of 
my business. There was an aura—a sphere—about her 
that made me content, in a vague way, with the thought 
that she was not at present the legal property of another 


man. We were very friendly; she was one of those 
women with whom it is distinctly pleasant to be on 
terms of intimacy Tiere was nothing cold, narrow, 
w provincial in her conduct toward me. She let me 
have her hand to lead her about the rolling decks. 
Once, indeed, she but why recall these gentle 
episodes They scarcely belong to this particular story. 

The sum of it is that I found her interesting, and I 
may or may not have been glad that the voyage was to 
last but five days. We were, to be sure, both going 
to Jamaica; but I had business there, and might easily 
not see her again, although the Lovely Island is not so 
big as a continent 

However, she became much more interesting than I 
ever expected her to be, that same evening. We were 


going down to dinner, and met the deck-steward in the 
companionway. She said to him: 

“Oh, Tom, don’t forget to get that lemonade for 
Mrs. Belmont, in her stateroom.”’ 

‘I've just took it to ‘er, ma’am,”’ returned the faith- 
ful Tom 


‘Mrs. Belmont I murmured, as we went on; ‘‘is 
there a Mrs. Belmont on board?—and you know her?”’ 

Know her, my dear!’’ exclaimed she, with a little 
laugh and a faint pressure of my arm. ‘‘Well, I ought 
to—she’s my mainma! 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” said I; and then I shut 


my jaws like atrap. I needed to think. 

Fortunately for the prosperity of this design, we did 
not sit together at table, though I could see her further 
along the line opposite, and we had often exchanged 
sympathetic glances. But my eyes saw only vacancy 
that evening; or, rather, I was gazing into the past, 
now lit up by a new illumination. 

So. Her maiden name is Belmont; and she mar- 
ried, not Fred Curry, but some fellow called Kelly!” 

That was the text of my meditations. 

But I shall have to explain this.—I had not seen or 
heard of Fred Curry for four or five years, but he used 
to be a friend of mine. He had rather an odd history. 
He was born to a fair fortune in cash, bonds and stock ; 
nevertheless, he chose to follow the career of a com 
mercial traveler in ‘‘Notions.’’ He selected this line 
because, it took him further afield than any other; there 
was no part of the civilized or uncivilized world in 
which he might not (and did not) find customers. To 
say that Fred had been round the globe a dozen times 
is nothing. He had been in its every nook and corner; 
he could have added large tracts to the detail of the 
latest folio atlas. His record was really phenomenal ; 
and yet there was not the slightest occasion for his 
ever having set foot outside of New York, or any other 
wealthy centre that he might choose to live in. Why, 


then, did he so rush hither and thither? What tran- 
scendental gadfly led him such a dance? 

Of course, I had often put this question to Fred him- 
self But the thing was no less a mystery to him than 
it was to me. All he could say was, that he couldn't 
help it. He was born that way. The ground burned 


under his feet To remain more than a week in any 
me place was a torture to him. His ideal life was to 
change his horizon every day. Nothing satisfied his 
soul so well as a place he had never before visited. 
But these places were growing scarce; and he some- 
lculation as to whether his span of life, 
or the surface of the earth, was likely to get exhausted 
latter, he would be in a fix. He lamented 
t some remote future age, when, 





I having been bor 
i ips, we should ha found out how to get to other 
Pp ts In the spiritual life, he looked forward with 





xy to exploring the entire universe, and was fond of 
intinite extent It would be im- 
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possible ever to get to the end of it; after countless 
ons, there would still be just as much untrodden 


ground as on the first day of setting out. ‘“‘If ever I 
commit suicide,’’ said he once, ‘‘I shall have a better 
excuse than any other man has had. He had just 


returned froma most successful expedition to the Corea. 

But he was seldom morbid. He was happy and 
healthy in proportion as he was on the move, and that 
was constantly, or as nearly so as he could make it. 
He only once had a severe illness, and that was when 
he became storm-bound on an island—it was this very 
Jamaica to which I was now bound, by the way—and 
fretted himself into afever. He was always, after that, 
a little nervous on an island, lest something should pre- 
vent him from getting off it in season. I believe that, 
had he happened to be locked up over night in a police 
cell, he would have been found dead in the morning, 
from natural causes. 

What was the reason of it all? I decided that it 
must be some hereditary taint. Perhaps, the Wander- 
ing Jew was among his ancestors; perhaps, in a previous 
incarnation, he had been a whale, or an albatross, or a 
circus horse. As I have said, he himself could not rea- 
son about it, or control the overmastering instinct. I 
used to advise him to adopt some slower mode of con- 
veyance than the steam engine and the steamboat. He 
would still be changing the scene, but he would not be 
wearing out his material sofast. But he could not agree 
to that; it would not be playing fair with destiny ; ‘‘No- 
blesse oblige.’? He must needs travel as swiftly as pos- 
sible. Were flying-machines to be invented, he would 
be the first to adopt them. There was something ter- 
rifying about Fred Curry! 

On the other hand, in his personal self, apart from 
this mysterious necessity, he was the simplest and most 
undemonstrative fellow you can imagine. You would 
never suspect that he had been anywhere. In fact, it 
was a sign of the wholly involuntary nature of his 
peculiarity that he never acquired the speech and man- 
ner of a traveler. ‘‘Coelum non animam mutavit;’’ he 
never showed the cultivation, the cosmopolitanism, the 
subtle, indescribable aroma of the great world that 
ordinarily belongs to men who have seen the earth 
and the nations. He seemed just about the same as 
on the day he and I left college. Apparently, his loco 
motive frenzy was physical only. His spirit remained 
untraveled; his mind did not participate in his intermin- 
able journeyings. But enough of surmises. 

Now, the very last time I met Fred Curry, he gave 
me a piece of information that startled me. He was 
about to be married. It was the last thing Ishould have 
expected of him. How could such a man take a wife? 
What sort of a woman could she be? What manner of 
Lares and Penates would be his? What hearth and roof- 
tree would comfort and protect the married pair? But 
Fred had no answer to these interrogatories; he troubled 
himself not about them. It would be all right. ‘“‘I 
think, perhaps,’’ said he, ‘‘that marriage is what I want 
to make me like other fellows. It will enable me to be 
happy without running about. I shouldn’t wonder if I 
became the most home-abiding and stationary of men. 
I have probably reached a crisis, or turning-point in life ; 
I have worn out the curse—to call it that—and hence- 
forthIamtohave peace. Besides, Nellie says she would 
enjoy traveling; she has never been anywhere, and she 
wants to go. I have plenty of money; I have made a 
lot, in addition to what I inherited. I only took the 
profession of commercial traveler, you know, in order 
to have an excuse for gadding. Anyway, no people 
were ever so much in love with each other as she and 
Iare. So it is sure to be all right, whatever happens.”’ 

‘*Well, my dear boy, I congratulate you with all my 
heart. When is it to be?’”’ 

‘Next week. We are to be married at her home in 
New England. We expect to spend our honeymoon 
in Europe, coming back by way of India, Japan and 
California—just a little jaunt, for the fun of the thing, 
you know,” 

“Precisely ; just a little jaunt for the fun of the 
thing,’’ returned I, concealing a smile with a cigar. 
‘*What did you say her name was?”’ 

‘Nellie Belmont, to-day. This day wee 
Nellie Curry!’ 

And that was the last I had heard of Fred Curry and 
his wedding until this day, when I learned that there 
had been no wedding at all. Perhaps, however, thought 
I, there may be some mistake. Let us not deliver our 
verdict until all the evidence is in. So, after dinner, 
while we were pacing the promenade-deck, 1 gently ap- 
plied the probe to Mrs. Kelly. 

“Only one day more of happiness for me,’ I said, 
with a sigh. 

She bent forward, and peeped round in my face. 

“Now, what on earth does the man mean by that?” 
she returned. 

“Oh, when Mr. Kelly resumes possession of you, 
there will be nothing left for me but to vanish.”’ 

Her hand slipped from my arm, and she leaned back 
against the deck railing, staring up at me with a blank 
expression. 

‘Mercy! You gave mea turn!”’ she murmured. 

‘How so? Is Mr. Kelly not in Jamaica?”’ 

“Didn't you—I thought you would know that he— 
that I—am a widow.”’ 

“Oh! Ibeg your pardon! You have told me noth- 
ing about yourself, you know. Ididn’t even know your 
mother was on board till to-day. You areso reserved !”’ 

Perhaps ‘‘reserved’’ was not the most suitable word ; 
but she took it all right. 

I keep my thoughts away from the past, and so I do 
not speak of it—even to you!’ she said, her eyes soften- 
ing. ‘I have been very unhappy; why should I recall 
it? I want to be happy for the rest of my life.—I have 
been very happy these last days,’’ she added, in a lower 
tone. ‘‘Do not say it is to end!” 

‘“T should have said you were more apt to make men 
suffer than to suffer by them. Tell me, now—did y8u 
never break a poor fellow’s heart—Nellie?”’ 

She stood erect with a start. 

‘Who told you my name?” 

“It was Fred Curry, I think,’’ I replied. ‘‘About 
five years ago, when .» you know!” 

She took a breath; her lips closed; she said, in an 
altered tone: ‘‘Oh, so you knew him?’’ 

And then she began to laugh. 

* * * * + 


k, it will be 
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My business led me to the northern side of the islar 
—a more primitive as well as a more beautiful regio 
than that of Kingston, One day, as I was riding alon; 
one of those delicious, sequestered roads between th 
main lines.of travel, I saw in the distance, rising above 
the wooded shoulders of the mountains, a lofty, rounded 
peak, on the very apex of which stood, pillar-like, th: 
ruins of a gigantic tree. It was evidently a silk-cotton, 
or ceiba, the largest species of vegetable on the island. 
Its situation was so picturesque and striking that I was 
fascinated by it, and stopped my horse to gaze at it. It 
might have been four or five miles distant in a direct 
line. 

While I sat there a negro womun came striding round 
the turn of the road, with an elastic step, and a large 
bundle poised on her head. I said: ‘‘Good-morning!” 

‘’Marnin, massa!’’ she returned, in her soft, cheer- 
ful voice. 

“Can yon tell me what road will bring me to that 
tree?” IL asked, pointing to it with my crop. 

She turned her body with the deliberate, stately 
movement that these daughters of Nature acquire, 
and looked. 

“Oh, nobody go dere, massa,’’ she said. ‘‘Dat tree 
ha’nted. Duppy live dere, massa. Not go dere!” 

I was aware of this prevalent superstition among 
the negroes. They believe that all the silk-cotton trees 
are the abode of ghosts, or ‘‘duppies,’’ as they call them. 
They call them ‘‘Jumbi-trees,’’ and regard them as 
sacred, This, and the fact that the tree is of no value 
as timber, or even as firewood, have, fortunately, com- 
bined to preserve them to the lovers of the beautiful. 
Negroes can sometimes be prevailed upon to chop them 
down in order to make dugouts from their mighty 
trunks; but they do not like the job, and are per- 
suaded that it brings ill-luck. 

“T don’t mind the duppy.’’saidI. ‘“‘I’ve gotacharm 
against him. Look here—I'll give yowa quattie to show 
me the way there.”’ 

A “‘quattie’’ is a penny and a half—a quarter of 
sixpence, 

The demons of fear and greed struggled in the 
nymph’s heart. But fear proved too strong. 

“T not go dere,’’ quoth she. 

Evidently this duppy must be of unusual awfulness. 
My desire to investigate him was inflamed, and I became 
reckless. 

“Come, then,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll make it threepence; 
but don’t waste any more time. Lead on!”’ 

She was dazzled by the splendor of my bribe, and 
subdued by my masterful bearing. She put down her 
bundle, turned, and with a countenance of solemn fore- 
boding, struck off through the forest by a side-path a 
few rods below the place of our meeting. 

I followed her on my horse ata walk. Our route 
soon became steep and wild. It narrowed, too, and the 
footing became rocky. Arching sprays of shrubbery 
bent across the path, and pendent creepers from the 
trees swept my shoulders. The forest on either side 
looked impenetrable, and, as we wound about the out- 
jutting spurs of the mountains, nothing was distin- 
guishable except an avalanche of green plunging down- 
ward on one, hand and mounting abruptly aloft on the 
other. Sometimes, through gaps in the foliage-wall, I 
had momentary glimpses of profound ravines and far- 
off ascents, but nowhere any sign of human habitation. 
The path itself which we were pursuing seemed rather 
an accident of Nature than the handiwork of man. In 
and out, round and round we went, undulating, curv- 
ing, but always going upward. The loneliness began 
to affect me. It is Very seldom that even the wildest 
parts of this beautiful little island do not show some in- 
dications of man’s occupancy. But this region was as 
if guarded by a fairy spell, excluding all mortal ap- 
proach. No breeze stirred the dense tropical foliage, 
and scarcely a sound broke the stillness, save, ever and 
anon, the wild, solemn note of the Solitaire. 

‘*How long has this tree been haunted?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, ve’y long time, massa,”’ replied my ebony guide, 
who, like the rest of her tribe, had no conception of 
either time or space. Their estimates are purely sub- 
jective. 

‘*What sort of a looking duppy is it?’’ 

“Oh, he ve’y big—he run ve’y fast—long hair—make 
te’ble big noise—oh, yes, massa.’’ 

‘‘Has he ever hurt anybody ?”’ 

“I t’ink so, sah—oh, yes; but nobody go dere.”’ 

“Have you ever seen him yourself?" 

“Oh, no, sah!”’ 

These West Indian darkeys are a mysterious people. 
You can never be quite sure whether they know things 
inaccessible to our civilized intelligence, or whether 
they are actually as ignorant as they customarily ap- 
pear. They are not to be fathomed. They are like 
children; they sometimes make a grown man feel like 
a fool, without knowing exactly why. 

The path was waxing so primitive that my horse, 
though a sure-footed animal, began to betray signs of 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness. Ever and anon he half- 
halted, and needed urging to goon. It was with difti- 
culty that I could keep my guide in sight. She was 
wonderfully active, and her bare feet easily found a 
path where the horse’s iron-shod hoofs slipped and 
stumbled. At length, just as I was about to call a 
halt for a conference, she stopped and turned, await- 
ing my approach. 

On reaching her, I found that we were standing on 
the shoulder of an acclivity, with ravines and gorges 
below us, and shaggy crests lifting still higher in air 
above us. But she pointed to the northeast; and look- 
ing thither, I saw the haunted tree, now apparently 
within a short distance, surmounting its isolated peak. 
A small valley, narrow, but deep anid abrupt, inter- 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A large handsome Map of the United States, mounted 
and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the Bur. 
lington Route. Copies will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of fifteen centsin postage by P.S. Eustis, Gen’] 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Il. 


For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been 
used for children with never failing success. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 
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ired to plunge by a series of zigzags, soon becoming 
isible among the thronging tops of the innumerable 
s and bushes. 

Dat de way,’’ said the girl; ‘‘me not go any furder, 


1 between if and us, and into this the path ap- 


You don’t? Why not?” 

Duppy all here, f'om dis piace,”’ she replied. 

He won't hurt you, as long as you are with me. 
neon!” 

But she shook her head with such determination that 

was plain she was not to be moved. And since the 

iy was now clear, I forebore to hold her to our con- 
ract. No sooner had I given her the three-penny bit 
than she pry mage with such rapidity that I had no 
chance to ask her to at least stay where she was till I 
une back. I should have to find my way to the main- 
road alone. 

It was also evident that I must leave my horse at 
this point, for it was out of the question to force him 
down that zigzag. I found a small open space hard by 
where I tethered him loosely, and then I addressed my- 
self to the final stage of the journey. 

In a few muments I had passed into the shadow of 
the valley, and was letting myself down, step by step, 
as by the rounds of a ladder. I kept myself from fall- 
ing by clutching the branches on either-side. There 
was constant danger of losing the squirrel-track which 
I was following; but, by taking my time, I managed, 
in the course of half an hour or so, to get to the bottom 
of the gorge without mishap. Here the shadow was so 
deep that I seemed to be in the bowels of the earth. A 
stream flowed through the bottom; but it was so cov- 
ered with herbage that, though I could hear it close at 
hand, I could not see it. ‘The trail, however, crossed 
it, and with some trouble I succeeded in getting a drink 
from it. The water was singularly cool. 

The ascent now began, and it proved arduous. I 
was often obliged to pause for breath and to wipe the 
sweat from my face. I wondered whether the duppy 
used this path, or whether he was able to avail himself 
of a broom, after the manner of our own New England 
witches. 

What sort of a creature was he likely to be, anyway? 
Most likely he was nothing at all more than a particular 
example of a current negro superstition. Still, there 
might be some basis for the belief in this case. I re- 
inembered that a murder had been done on the north 
coast some weeks before, and that the murderer had 
escaped. Possibly he had secluded himself in this 
practically inaccessible retreat. Or he might be an 
obeah-man; there were a number of them in the 
island. They are nothing but witch-doctors, with 
African peculiarities. Probably they more than half 
believe in their own spells and powers. They are a 
semi-crazy class, and may have acquired from tradi- 
tion some of the arts of what we now call spiritualisni. 

At all events, if he existed at all, I was apt to run 
across him-at any moment now. I was on his ground. 
The prospect of suddenly encountering a maniacal negro 
or a fugitive murderer in the midst of this blind and 
breathless climb was not agreeable. Why had not a 
man of my age been more circumspect and less curious? 
However, it would be still more absurd to turn back at 
this stage, and I kept. doggedly on, marveling that I 
was not already there; for it seemed to me I had been 
climbing for hours. 

All at once there was a rustle and a plunge in the 
bushes just above me. The duppy, at last! 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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REMINISCENCE APPROPRIATE 
TO MEMORIAL DAY. 


T was five o’clock one morning in the early part 
of March, 1879. Wide roads, barracks and 
other marks of a large city showed our train 
was approaching Allahabad, ‘‘the City of 
God,”’ which the railways have made a great 
place of importance. 

I was on my way from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, by the great Northwestern Road of India, 
We had to wait about two hours at this great 

railway junction for the train which was to take us on 
to Bombay, and those who have traveled across the 
great Indian Continent will know how much this break 
in the long journey is appreciated by the weary, dust- 
covered and dust-blind traveler, who finds at the large 
station hotel an opportunity to refresh his outer and 
inner man, 

Having availed myself of this luxury, I walked to 
the veranda-like platform of the station to await the 
arrival of the Bombay train. On the other end of this 
platform my attention was attracted by a group of En- 
glish officers and civilians, several sirdars and native 
gentlemen in their picturesque and brilliant uniforms 
and costumes, looking expectantly in the direction 
from which the Bombay train would arrive, awaiting, 
as I supposed, some high military or civilian official's 
arrival. On nearing this group I recognized several 
gentlemen well known to me, and addressing myself 
to the, at that time, very popular aid-de-camp of the 
Governor-General of India, Lord William Beresford, 
I questioned him about the reason of the presence of 
this distinguished assembly. 

“We are here to receive and welcome, in the name 
of his Excellency the Viceroy, General Grant and party, 
who, on his voyage round the world, is now visiting 
India, and is arriving by this train, due in a few min- 
utes. As your train is not leaving for the next half- 
hour, you will, if you remain with us, have a good 
opportunity to see one of the greatest men of our time.”’ 

Just then the train bearing the illustrious traveler 
was signaled, and slowly drew up at the station. 

Of course, I had seen many portraits of the ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States; but even if this had not been 
the case, I should at once have recognized him among 
the group which was leaving the saloon carriage at- 
tached to the train in that short, broad, dignified, 
earnest, yet unassuming and kindly-looking gentle- 
man, clad in gray linen duster and white Indian pith 
helmet, the hero and victor of so many battles during 
the great war of secession. Under India’s tropical sun, 
some eighteen thousand miles away from the scenes 
where te conquered and was instrumental in reuniting 
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what the sturdy Southerners tried to tear asunder; here, 
for the first time, I had the honor of seeing and shaking 
hands with General Ulysses 8. Grant. Twice have I cir- 
cumnavigated the world, and many are the great and 
illustrious people it has been my good fortune to meet; 
but I never was more interested and impressed in meet 
ing a great man, and no other similar incident has 
engraved itself more deeply and lastingly upon my 
memory. Perhaps the place, and the circumstance 
that I was on my way to a country I yet had not 
seen and was so anxious to visit—the United States 
—heightened my interest in one of its heroes. 

Nearly two years later, during the winter of 1881, 
when deep snow made it difficult for pedestrians to 
traverse the streets of New York, high banks of snow 
were piled up each side of the entrance to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. I was just trying to cross the street 
there, when a carriage, unnoticed by me, was driven 
up rather suddenly to the hotel entrance, and I had 
only time to save myself from being run over by jump- 
ing, knee-deep, into the accumulated snow. I believe 
I remonstrated somewhat sharply with the driver, when 
a gentleman, wrapped in a fur coat, stepped out of the 
carriage, and pleasantly apologized for his coachman’s 
haste. Quickly I recognized that, once more, I stood 
before General Grant. 

A few words from me assured him that I blamed 
myself more than his coachman for not minding where 
Iwas going. It is asserted of princes and great men 
that they possess the faculty of remembering faces once 
met, and after a few more words General Grant recalled 
to his mind the scene on the platform of the station at 
Allahabad, and once more I had the honor to shake 
hands with America’s greatest soldier. 

After this I saw him once more. It was when, as 
one of the throng of many thousands who mournfully 
took their last look at the pallid yet peaceful face of 
the dead hero lying in state at the New York City Hall. 

Nearly ten years have passed, during which I have 
again wandered round the globe, visited familiar scenes 
and viewed others yet new tome. Ihave stood again 
on that same platform at Allahabad, again walked past 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel when New York’s streets were 
deeply covered with snow; I have mounted the broad 
flight of steps to the City Hall, and walked along thay 
splendid Riverside Drive, unique in beauty and grandeur 
of scenery, and near its end, after ascending a flight of 
wooden steps leading to the summit of a little hill, I 
have looked through an aperture in-the iron gate of a 
small red brick building and beheld the bronze sarcoph- 
agus nearly hidden by faded wreaths and flowers. There- 
on I read this brief inscription: 
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The ingratitude of republics is proverbial, but I 
question if the maxim always holds good. 

Quite near this humble tomb a great and grateful 
nation is now erecting a mausoleum and monument, to 
the memory of one of its greatest and most honored 
sons, destined to be the grandest in all Christendom.— 
(See front page.) C. J. BECKER. 
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IS IT THE COMBINE OF FADS? 


HE business depression of the country abides 
with us, and there seems to be no health in 
Congress for the healing of the nation. The 
real trouble is not the silver question or the 
tariff schedules, but is in two parts: 

1. The business of the country has been 
intrusted to a party that lacks experience in 
high responsibility and the character for en- 
lightenment —the Democratic party. This 

party has been out of touch with the business of the 

nation for a generation, and comes back based on the 

Solid South, and from the States that are not strength- 

ened by diversity of interests and industries threatens 

the States that are distinguished by skilled labor and 
active capital. 

2. The other feature of discouragement is that the 
Democrats have had the use of all the fads for the diver- 
sion of citizens from their direct duties. Free trade is 
a fancy that grows largely out of the arrogance of the 
political economists who constructed their system on 
slave labor, and have stuck to the old foundations not- 
withstanding the change in conditions, and still prefer, 
as in Confederate war-time and phrase, ‘‘Old England 
to New England.’’ 

One of the causes of the complete overthrow of the 
Southern Confederacy was the lack of manufacturing 
industries in the Confederate States, the exclusive de- 
votion to agriculture, and the unfaltering faith that 
cotton was king. If the Southern States had been pro- 
tectionist before the war for a generation they could 
have established industries that would have backed up 
their military forces. The way was prepared for the 
conquest of the South by the neglect of the develop- 
ment of home resources. We are not, under the cir- 
cumstances, regretting all this; but we do not see why 
the Southern citizens who cling still to the statesman- 
ship of their section should point to it with pride, and 
insist that their weakness was their strength. There 
is another Southern noticn that seems almost unaccount- 
able, in view of the experiences that should have been 
long ago assimilated and made profitable. It is the 
Southern financial system—the ‘‘Grayback’’ issues of 
currency, the following out of the salvation by paper 
money idea, the pursuit of the Coxey plan of relief. If 
there was prosperity in paper promises to pay, the 
Southern Confederacy should have had an enormous 
amount of it. Did they find that it paid? 





The men who lost their cause, in a military ser 
when they were trying to destroy the Union, are now 
in control of the Democratic party, and have repudiated 
the sound money principles of the New York Democracy, 
and also the policy promoting by friendly legislation 
the diversification of industry In other words, we have 
at the head and front and potency of the Democratic 
party in leadership and power the very men who as 
sailed the nation, or their lineal successor ind they 
are trying te impose upon the United States, that they 
have conquered politically (in a limited and provision il 
way), the fatal defects that were inherent in their i: 
surrection when they attempted to break up the Republic 
to foundaslave empire. Itis most peculiar and sinister 
that they are at it again to try, on a large scale, their 
free trade and fiat inoney nostrums. It is this which 
impairs the functions of business and has paralyzed er 
terprise. The effort is to force upon us a lower civiliza 


tion. It is not done in hostility and malice, but in 
ignorance and with presumption. 

This is not all. Associated with the barbaric pro 
gramme of free trade and fiat money are the fads of 
all the fanatics, and the dreams of the professors of 
Socialism, and the projects of those who think they 
have cure-alls ready for the body politic. There is the 
“single tax’’ and “looking backward” distemper. Mr. 
Bellamy is in a fog, and believes he has a scheme for 
mankind to fix up a flying-machine with old boots and 
shoes. The perpetual motion is nothing to it. Mr. 
Howells has evolved a fresh civilization from his 
inner consciousness, and gives it the grace of his 
style and the circulation his literary reputation car 
ries. But he has not yet prescribed effectually for the 
Tammany tigers and roaring lions and rogue ele 
phants that haunt his road when he strolls from the 
paths of pleasantness. 

Last, but not least, Henry George has reduced the 
progress and reformation of mankind to the taking of 
a single sugar-coated pill. He blows bubbles in the 
earth as some other politicians in the water; and like 
the chemist in London the other day, he floats a frozen 
soap-bubble in liquid air, and with his power of imagina- 
tion regards it as the Ship of State. Mr. George would 
improve the human race by taking from industry the 
solidity of investment, refusing to labor and thrift che 
private ownership of land, and offering a premium 
upon the things that are insubstantial by the taxation 
of land only. He does not want the alleged unearned 
increment to become an individual possession; and, in 
order to abolish the sin of rent, would depreciate the 
security of homes. 

If we were on the way, progressively, to the blessed 
state of nuaity and happiness of the Sandwich Islanders 
as Captain Cook discovered them, this doctrine would 
be delightful. It has been poured into Democratic free 
trade speeches until it has swollen the ‘‘Congressional 
Record” beyond example, obfuscating the understand- 
ing of many persons usually intelligent on current 
topics. Out of this gingerbread ro¢k of ages and 
other illusions we have a fermentation of foolishness 
that has attacked the people at large like a plague ef 
flies, or the small-pox. 

The Democratic party, drifting to Populism and re 
newing sectionalism and\undertaking class legislation, 
has dismayed business men, and now come the Coxey 
armies to show the material that, displayed in other 
countries, has been the menace and ruin of Republican 
forms of government. There ought to be a system of 
compulsory vaccination to check the noonday walking 
pestilence. The free trade fad, the fiat paper fad, the 
female suffrage fad, the apotheosis of vagrancy fad, 
the fad of warring upon the lines of transportation, 
should be crushed, for a cure, together: and then, and 
not until then, will the air have in it the light and 
spring of the better days when the country prospered 
without the impedimenta of the Confederate reminis- 
cence, British political economy and German monarchi- 
cal methods. 

The Democratic party is incapable of intelligent 
action; but, decorated with all the follies of the times 
flagrantly and luridly, and with British free trade, Ger 
man and Italian Government railroad systems, and 
Mexicanized money and Confederate paper-mill mints, 
the extraordinary combine that fostered Cleveland and 
forced him upon the nation stands for all the festering 
evils of the period. That which the country needs for 
complete recovery from the conditions of depression 
and disquiet is the resumption of administration on 
the business principles of Americanism through a series 
of Republican Administrations. Free trade, fiat paper, 
single tax and female political hysteria fads to the rear! 

MvuRAT HALSTEAD 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 

HOW TO WRITE OR DRAW WITH THE LEFT HAND 

THE left hand, when placed beside the right one has 
a curious tendency to make the same movements, but 
in an opposite direction, The experiment illustrated 

> in the drawing suffices to 
prove the truth of this ob 
servation. Take a pencil 
in the left hand and a 
yointed stick, or pen 
. calden, in the right. Trace 
How ro with the stick in the right 
a hand the letters you wish 
to write, or the design you 
wish to draw; the left hand, which holds the pencil, 
will follow exactly the movements of the right hand, 
but in the opposite direction. With a little practice 
you will be able to write quickly with both hands, The 
letters formed by the left hand will be inverted, but 
may be read by holding them up before a mirror, or 
in other ways already explained in Once A Werk. It 
will be noticed that the writing, or sketch, executed in 
this manner by the left hand will always be larger than 
that traced by the right hand. 
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HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSION TICKETS 


Will be sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway « May 
ath and May 29th, 1894, from Chicago to St. Paul. Minneapo 
Omaka, Sioux City, Kansas City, and points beyond at prac 1 
one fare for the round trip. Excursion tickets will be mal for 
return passage thirty days from date of sale, but are go« f 
passage only on date of sale 

For further particulars apply to ar Coupor cket Ag 
United States or Canada, or address Geo. H. Hearrorp, Cc Pa 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago 
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THE MEMORIAL TO JENNY LIND IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


ONLY the older residents of New York can recall th: 
visit of Jenny Lind to this country, nearly forty-five 
years ago, and the furore her magnificent vocalization 
created. Jenny Lind was then universally known as 
‘“‘the Swedish Nightingale,’’ having been born in Stock- 
holm in the year 1821. Her own share of the profits of 
her first concert in this city.amounted to ten thousand 
dollars, which she very generously gave over to local 
charities. While in Boston, later on, she married Otto 
Goldschmidt, a young pianist traveling with her. Her 





voice was phenomenal, embracing a register of two 
and one-half octaves, and remarkable for purity and 
sweetness of tone, combined with great power, and the 
most faultless execution. The memorial, illustrated in 
this number, v placed in Westminster Abbey the last 
week of April, in the ‘‘Poet’s Corner,’”’ just over the 
Handel Monument. Among those present were many 
distinguished people, including Princess Christian, Mr. 
Goldschmidt, bor husband, her son, and also Mrs. Ray- 
monde, her married daughter. 
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AN INTERESTING GROUP. 


THE accompanying portrait of Lady Aberdeen, one of 
her sons, and a nephew, son of Mr. Gordon of Ellon, is 
from a late photograph taken at Ottawa, and represents 
them as they appeared at the recent vice-regal Drawing- 
Room. Lady Aberdeen, who is in mourning for her 
father, the late Lord Tweedmouth, wore a gown of 
black silk, with an Empire train, which was borne by 
the Hon. Archie Gordon and Mr. Cosmo Gordon, 
dressed as Court pages. Lady Aberdeen’s sombre cos- 
tume was lightened by a magnificent parure of dia- 
monds and emeralds, which flashed at her throat, in 
her hair, corsage, and in the folds of her train. The 
little train-bearers wore suits of purple velvet, trimmed 
with gold braid, black stockings and _ silver-buckled 
shoes, an Elizabethan ruff encircling the neck, and 


THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN AND large white hats, with drooping ostrich plumes. 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN.—PROF. GLEASON OVERCOMES THE MAN-EATER.—See page 4.) 
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THE ELEPHANT-KILLING EPISODE AT THE CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE 
TIP TAKING THE FATAL BRAN BALL, AND THE EFFECT. 
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the skirt trimmed with Van- 
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dykes of grayish-blue silk ribbon, the 
its caught up with bows. The blouse 
vodice is of shot fawn and blue cotton to 
match the skirt, and over it is worn a 
deep cape of the cheviot, trimmed with 
Vandykes and ribbon. The 
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rosettes of 


pretty litle hat is of shot blue and fawn 
straw, trimmed with ribbon to match. 
\ neat, business-like little tailor-made 


costume of tan-colored tweed has a plain 
skirt and open-fronted bodice, showing 
a full blouse front of white silk patterned 
with red, the deep turned-down collar 
being tied in front with a red bow. A 
sailor hat is worn with this natty little 
dress, which would suit a child of nine 
or ten 

The crown of the spring bonnet is 
made of petunia-colored satin. The lace 
used for trimming is ecru, the color of 
the silk as spun by the silk-worm. The 
feathers and strings are of a dark petunia 
shade 

A smart gown for wearing on the river 


A WEEK. 





is shown in the cut. It is made of blue 
canvas, with a perfectly plain full skirt, 
trimmed very daintily with long grad- 
uated points of multi-colored embroidery 
on white batiste. The very becoming 
bodice has a small vest of pale blue and 
white striped silk and a blouse front of 
white batiste, tastefully embroidered. 
The wide revers are of blue canvas, 
bordered with a trimming of white silk 
and blue buttons, the big sleeves being 
also of the blue canvas. 

The novel hat is of pale tan Manilla, 
made in a shape reserabling somewhat 
the old-fashioned mushroom.’ The brim, 
which is covered entirely with a fine 
accordion plaiting of black chiffon, is 
trimmed underneath with a bunch of 
dark violets. On the crown there are 
four black wings, and a most original 
trimming formed of jet barley. green 


river grass and rosette bows of Rose 
du Barri velvet. 


The little girl's evening-dress is of blue 
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allay 
{ ve 


It would make a suitable frock 


satin. 

for a small bridesmaid. The bodice is 
finished with a square chemisette of 
white gauze. The sleeves are puffed, 


and the bodice is ornamented with pretty 
embroidery in white silk. 

The dainty evening-gown for a young 
lady is of white Liberty gauze over pale 
yellow silk, arranged with a full plain 
skirt and gathered bodice drawn down 
under a narrow band of silk, embroidered 
with pearls. The plaited chemisette is of 
white silk. This costume would also be 
pretty in wool crepe. 

Black-and-white checked material is 
immensely popular this spring. It was 


used effectively in a costume shown 
here. The plain, perfectly hanging skirt 


is simply bordered with three narrow 





HAVE YOU A BABY 
that uses a nursing bottle? Then you wanta Novelty 
Nursing Bottle Holder For coach, crib or cradie. Will 
auve its cost in bottles every month. Send We for one 
to LB. F. Severs & Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
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folls, the centre one being of rose-red moire. The 

dice, which has a turned-down collar and revers of 

ire falling in Zouave form, is of black satin, the full 
front gathered into a deep draped waistband of the 
red moire, and the Zouave being fastened across the 
under-bodice by a bow of black satin ribbon with long 
ends. The sleeves are puffed to the elbow, and then 
fa-tene | to the wrist with jet buttons, a tiny frill of 
moire finishing the cuffs, 

The *‘ideal gown” is made of soft cream crepon, 
elfectively trimmed with jet. Full frilled epaulettes 
of antique lace fall over the shoulders, and are finished 
with rosettes of turquoise-blue velvet, while black satin 
ribbon is used for the smart neckband and waistbelt. 

The last gown shows a well-cut skirt of black di- 
agonal serge, trimme.l in a novel way with a band of 
blac: moire ribbon, which starts from a large bow on 
the right hip and is carried down to the bottom of the 
skirt, where it terminates in another bow, a third bow 
being interspersed midway. The Zouave bodice is or- 
namented with an applique of cream lace, the silk vest 
being finished at the neck with a large bow of moire, 
which also forms the waistband and cuffs. 
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SPRING’S WEDDING-DAY. 
Say Spring and ardent Summer met, 
And kissed beneath the trees 
And bank and brae with blooms were set, 
And joy was on the breeze. 


So happy was this wedding-day 
The birds began to sing 

In merriest, maddest roundelay 
The praises of the Spring. 


But ardent Summer loved too well— 
Too fierce his wooing breath— 
So e’er the noontide it befell 
The bride he clasped was Death. 
—LovuIsE CHANDLER Mouuton. 





By ALPHEUS SHERWIN CODY. 


E have all heard about being lost in a snow- 
storm, how men tramp out on the wide, 
open, trackless prairie, and then circle 
about for hours, until cold and fatigue, 
and perhaps hunger, overpower them. 

But on only one occasion in my life have I ever heard 

of such an experience with a dust-storm (except on the 

Sahara Desert), and in that case I was myself the un- 

happy participator. 

The winds on the plains of Southern Nebraska have 
a peculiar fashion of blowing three days from the north, 
cold and chilly, and then three days from the south, hot 
and dry and parching. It was the very end of April, 
and the south wind had been blowing already for three 
days; but for some unexplained reason it was blowing 
worse than ever on the fourth. The farming fields far 
and wide lay freshly turned up with the plow, now dry 
as a bone from the long-continued hot wind and all 
absence of rain. Besides, the grass had hardly begun 
to grow yet, and the prairies, bare as they well could 
be after the fires of the fall which had swept over them, 
were in that peculiar condition when a strong wind can 
wrench any amount of earth out of them. 

We woke up the morning of which I am going to 
tell you to find the air full of a fine, sifting dust, and 
a very fierce wind blowing from the south. The win- 
dow-sills were thick with the dark-brown powder, and 
the panes themselves looked brown, as they might have 
looked white with snow. When one opened the door 
a gust came in, strong enough, almost, to knock one 
down, and a great shower of fine alluvial soil scattered 
itself over the carpet. We did not feel like going to 
work that day, and loitered a good while over break- 
fast. It was eight when we got up, instead of half-past 
six, as usual. But in the spring, on a Western farm, 
no day can be lost, whatever the weather, unless there 
be a downpouring rain, which usually lasts but an hour 
or so, 

Said my father to me as we all started out toward 
the stables : 

“You and Jobn (one of the hired men) had better go 
over to the creek and get those young trees we are going 
to plant out around the house here. You take Podunk 
and the spring- wagon, and get about a dozen good 
small trees, box and maple, and an oak or two—be care- 
ful not to get scrub oak—and you can be back by three 
o'clock. It is only six or seven miles, and a pretty fair 
road till you get down to Giles’s; but you can save that 
long distance around by cutting right across the grass 
just this side of Giles’s house, and coming into the road 
on the other side in about a mile. It is perfectly pass- 
able, for I’ve been through that way half-a-dozen times 
myself. Ma will put up some lunch for you.”’ 

That was all my father said, and, no doubt, neither 
he nor John thought of the dust-storm as being anything 
more than disagreeable; for I, indeed, thought of noth- 
ing else. 

It certainly was disagreeable. When I had hitched 
Podunk, the yellow bronco—who was, after all, a pretty 
good-sized horse—into the spring-wagon, both John and 
I jumped upon the seat, looking tosee that we had spades 
and pick and other tools in behind, and in a moment we 
were rattling out of the dooryard at Podunk’s usual 
lively pace. 

“By gee-whisakers, I'll be doggoned if we can see 
the haystacks for the dust! They’re just a kind of 
black cloud over there!’’ exclaimed John, as we went 
out of the yard. 

I looked toward the stacks, which could not be over 
five hundred yards away, and for a moment could see 
nothing. Then, as John said, a dim cloud appeared. 

But I didn’t try to look about very much, The dust 
got into my nose and into my eyes, till they were half- 
blinded, and into my mouth, where I could taste it, and 
didn’t very much like the taste. It was intensely dis- 
agreeable riding in that hot, dry wind, with the dirt 
filling every corner of one’s being, even stopping one’s 
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thinking machinery, I fancied, with unconscious humor. 
So we both kept pretty quiet, and didn’t try to look 
about much; but with coat-collars turned up and caps 
pulled down over our eyes, we let old Podunk go as | 

pleased, and surrendered ourselves to patient resigna 
tion, 

After we had been riding an hour Jolin asked if | 
didn’t think we were pretty near Giles’s, and if we 
hadn't better turn off to the right. I looked about, but 
could see no land-marks—nothing but the road which 
Podunk was following with familiar step. 1 knew we 
must be near the place to turn off; but I wasn't 
and so we kept on till we saw the Giles farm-house sud- 
denly loom up before us, not a hundred yards away. 

“Well, I swun!’’ said John. ‘We kin usually s 
that farm-house a good three miles back, and 1 never 
suspicioned we were so near.”’ 

So we turned about and patiently drove back to the 
proper place, which I succeeded in recognizing, and 
without much more ado we jogged across the stretch 
of trackless prairie, following a slight wheel-track, not 
taking the trouble to think that we were undergoing 
a remarkable experience and were putting our heads 
into a serious danger 

It was well on toward noon when we reached the 
little clump of trees by the creek from which we were 
to take our stock. John thought we had better eat our 
lunch before any more dust sifted into it, and in my 
indolence I consented. We were neither of us hungry, 
for we had done nothing since breakfast. But, finding 
as sheltered a place as possible, we proceeded to eat. 
We could feel the grit in our mouths, however, and the 
snowy-white bread that my mother had put up was a 
dark brown. Half the food we threw away, for eating 
was a burden under such circumstances. 

A little before one o'clock we finally began our 
work in good eurnest, suddenly waking up to the fact 
that it would take us a good two hours and a half, if 
not three, to get home with our load; for we would 
have to walk the horse all the way, and if we didn't 
hasten, it would be night before we turned in at the 
familiar okd gate. We therefore pitched in as lively 
as we could; but the right sort of tree was hard to find, 
and we wandered a good way up the little stream in 
search of what we wanted. Now and then we found 
a straight little maple, or a good-looking elm or box, 
and now and then a little oak. But when the dozen 
trees were nicely packed in the spring-wagon, their 
roots covered over with a heavy blanket to keep them 
fresh, and Podunk’s head was turned in the opposite 
direction, I found, to my amazement, that it was half- 
past four, and knew it would be long after dark before 
we could hope to get home. Besides, I did not know 
just how far up-stream we had come, and the exact 
direction by which we should return puzzled me. But 
we started out, thinking we would hit it in some way. 

Ishall never forget that ride. Our troubles began 
in five minutes; for I drove a little off the stream in 
order to get asmooth track, and when I looked for it 
again I could not see it. The glint of the water, the 
steep banks, the clumps of trees had disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
them. I turned to the right and thought, by keeping 
on turning to the right, I should svon run into familiar 
ground. But after turning to the right so much and 
so long without seeing any results thereof, I suddenly 
realized that I had doubtless turned so much I had 
turned completely about. I looked about me. There 
was nothing but the dry, dusty, level prairie. We 
could not see a hundred yards, apparently; at least, 
if We could see further, there was nothing to see. In 
fifteen minutes from the time of starting we were com- 
pletely lost. 

We wandered on and on till it began to grow dark. 
Then, by good fortune, we stumbled on a plowed field. 
“‘Now we shall find our way,’’ thought I, ‘‘for we will 
have but to follow the edge of this field all around to 
find either a farm-house or a road.” We did follow 
the field all around, and it was two miles. But there 
was sign neither of house nor of road; or if there were 
wagon-tracks in the grass, it was too dark for us to see 
them. 

By this time the dust had accumulated in many 
places in great drifts, two or three, feet high. Where- 
ever on this field there was a knoll or rocks, or a clump 
of trees about which the wind could eddy, a dust drift 
had piled itself up, and more than once old Podunk— 
who was as much bewildered as we—stumbled over 
such an unexpected obstruction, rising abruptly, and 
being packed hard by the fierce wind, which showed 
few signs of abatement as night came on. 

But there was still another misfortune to fall upon 
us. I took out my watch—my faithful watch which 
had not stopped for more than three years—and by the 
dim light tried to make out the time. It was still half- 
past four. I looked in amazement, and then perceived 
that the watch had stopped. The dust had gotten into 
it and choked out its life. I shook it, held it to my ear, 
and even shed a tear or two over it, but all in vain. 

At last we gave up wandering about, and concluded 
that there was but one thing for us to do, and that was 
to make ourselves as comfortable as we could until day- 
light again, and, in the meantime, pray for a cessation 
of the storm in the morning. 

There is one great advantage in a dust-storm over 
asnow-storm. The snow is cold, and the weary traveler 
who loses himself will lie down to die of freezing. No 
such happy end can come to the man lost in a dust- 
storm. He may think he will suffocate to death; but, 
somehow, he doesn’t. The lungs are capable of carry- 
ing a great deal of fine dirt, and I am not sure but it is 
absorbed into the blood. At any rate, after that night 
of dust I felt for weeks as if I were thoroughly dirty 
inside, even if I had succeeded in washing off the layers 
on the outside. 

Well, we unhitched Podunk and tied him to the 
wagon-wheel, and then we two rolled ourselves up as 
close as we could in the blanket which served as a seat- 
cushion, prepared to make a night of it. We were not 
frightened, for we knew too well that if we simply 
waited until the storm cleared away, we could get home 
easily enough; for over the great undulating prairie 
hills one could see for miles on every side. We soon 
fell asleep, dreamed of baths, and dirt that would never 
wash off, dreamed of suffocation, and death by siow 
starvation; for we were hungry, with no dinner or 
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up, sl k off the layers of dust an inch o 
all over our blanket and caps and exp: 
glanced about us There, a few yards aw A 
was the farm-house of Neighbor Giles, and Neighbor 
Giles had just come out to feed his pi He had to 
climb over a long drift of dust around the corner of the 
fence, and as he did so we appro whed. He was intent 
in studying a deep wagon rut which had not been quite 
filled up again, and as he saw us, and understood 





situation, he said, with a good deal of deep feeling 


“I swun, young fellahs, if you didn't drive square 


through my dooryard, and within a foot of this here 
pig-pen!”’ 
- -e- 
MAJOR POWELL AND HIS WIFE. 


AJOR J. W. POWELL has just resigned his con 
nection with the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, after thirteen y« of hard werk as its 
chief. Although he was not the first Chief of 

the Survey, Major Powell was, ina measure, its founder; 
for the suggestion for its establishment came from the 
work inaugurated by Major Powell, under Hayden, 
nearly twenty years ago. The best work of the Bureau 
has been done under Major Powell, and the most im- 
portant feature of that work has been the development 
of the arid lands of the far West by an irrigation svs 
tem suggested by Major Powell and carried forward 
on the lines laid down by him. 

It seldom happens that a man in active business or 
professional life fmds a wife who sympathizes with his 
occupation and shares it with him. Theorists i 


ars 


have ad- 
vanced arguments to prove that such a wife is not the 
most delightful companion fora professional man. The 
theories may be correct; but if they are, Major Powell’s 
experience is ‘‘the exception which proges the rule 
Mrs. Powell has not only entered heartily into all of 
Major Powell's scientific work, but has made contribu 
tions of great value to the ornithological collection of 
the Smithsonian Institute. Mrs. Powell's maiden name 
was Emma Dean. Her home was in Detroit. There 
she was married to Major Powell in 186i. Within a 
month from the time of their marriage Major Powell 
lost his right arm at the battle of Shiloh. Mrs. Powell 
was at the headquarters tent in the field when the battle 
was fought. She nursed him through his hospital ex- 
perience, and then, provided with a ‘‘perpetual pass 
to follow the army, issued by General Grant, went 
through the war with him. It was a hard life for a 
delicate woman—the tent life of the field—but she stood 
it bravely. When the war was over the major an¢ his 
wife returned to Illinois, where he resumed his connec- 
tion with Bloomington University. 

Not long after the war Major Powell took a surves 
ing class into the field for instruction. Mrs. Powell 
went with him. The of his initial work was 
Arizona. The work was extended into Colorado, and 
covered eight summers. During all of this time Mrs 
Powell was an active member of the party. She lived 
in an old blue water-proof dress, spent long days in the 
saddle, slept in a tent or under overhanging rocks, and 
cooked inacamp kettle. At one time she did not see 
the face of a white woman for six months. 
the summers in the field, Mrs. Powell spent one winte: 
in the White River Valley, Colorado. Her home was 
a rude log cabin, its floor carpeted with the skins of 
wildanimals. Her library was three volumes—‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’’ Shakespeare's works and the Bible. 

Major Powell's work was of such value that Congress 
took charge of it, and from his beginning grew the Geo- 
logical Survey, a bureau of the Interior Department. 
When Major Powell was made the Chief of the Survey, 
in 1881, he moved to Washington, and there Mrs. Powell 
and he have made their home ever since. Their house 
on M Street is adorned with many trophies of their joint 
service in the West. 


scene 


Besides 
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“Please give me some more chicken,’’ said Johnny, 
as he passed his plate the fourth time. 

“I’m sorry there is no more; but we only had half 
a chicken on the table,’’ answered the hostess, kindly 

“Humph!’’ grumbled Johnny. ‘I don’t see why 
you don’t killa whole chicken when you're about it.” 


“If you wish to retain your situation, Mr. Jones, it 
will be necessary to pay more attention to your personal 
appearance. You look as though you had not shaved 
for a week.”’ 

‘But Lam raising a beard, sir.”’ 

“That’s no excuse, sir. You must 
thing outside of business hours.”’ 


that sort of 


do 








NO BETTER IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE GOOD WORK OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
IN 1893. 

Tue B. & O. R. R., the pioneer of the Amer iy 8 
has of recent years been renewing its y« ik 
tracting to its lines a constantly increasing hare e | r 
traffic ceaselessly passing between the cities of the Atlant 
board and the great Mississippi Valley. As an evidence of this fact 
it may be stated that its revenue from passenger traffic was $4.2 
000 in 1888, while for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1893, it rose 
$6,618,000, being a gain of over fifty-five per cent. in the last f 
years. It will be noted that the last fiscal year ended June 2 
and that the heavy business to the World's Fair is not includ 
the figures, but will go to swell the gross receipts for the fisca 
ending June 30th, 1804. No road in America has had greater 
rience than the B. & O. in handling large v« r passeng 
ness, and none is able to do it better Every four vear t 
upon to transport the enthusiastic thousands from the East 
and West to and from the presidential inaugur und it brok 
previous records by its work during the Gr 1 Arr encat 
at Washington, in 1892. Thus prepared b t experier I 
B. & O. was in position to take go« ure t ititudes t 
ing to Chicago during the World t I bab ur 
ried to and from Chicagoa greater 1 7 f peor 
road of equal mileage, it is gratif to be e to state that ta 
single World's Fair traveler was killed on the B. & O te f 
timore American, Deceniber 31, 18038 “,* 
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How Satan 
Entered 
Paradise. 


THE quality of the 
literature obtained by 
patrons of ONCE A WEEK 
publications 1s well repre- 
sented by the illustration 
upon this page. ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost’’ is one of the 
masterpieces that has 
placed the English on a 
level with the classic lan- 
guages of Greece and 
Rome. Wechoose to dis- 
seminate ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 
in a dress suitable to the 
pre-eminence of the work. 
The size of the book is 
34x10 inches, printed on 
fine paper, in large, clear 
type, a sample of which 
is impressed on this page, 
and the edition abounds 
in notes. The illustra- 
tions are by Doré. It is 
Royal Quarto in size, and 
one of the handsomest 
centre-table volumes that 
we publish, 

to widen the circle of 
its distribution the book 
has been listed as one of 
the Premium volumes of 
a full ONCE A WEEK sub- 
scription of $6.50 per year, 
payable, one dollar down 
and fifty cents a month, 
Tbe volume has been sold 
by the hundred thousand 
by this publishing house 
alone at four dollars, and 
other houses are selling 
identically the same vol- 
ume for six dollars. In 
connection with ONCE A 
WEEK and Library it is 
easy for the lover of good 
literature to estimate 
what this volume of 
‘Paradise Lost’’ will cost 
him. 

If we estimate the 
twenty-six new, first-class 
novels of the Library at 
ten cents each—and new 
novels as good cannot be 
bought elsewhere for less 
than twenty-five to fifty 
cents—and if we estimate 
Once A WEEK illustrated 
journal at the usual price 
of four dollars paid for 
the other illustrated jour- 
nals of the same class, it 
will be seen that ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost’’ costs the sub- 
scriber nothing at alL 
This, of course, we do 
not pretend to do. But 
the subscriber will see at 
once that the value is ex- 
traordinary. 

The $6.50 is payable, 
one dollar down at the 
time of subscription, 
This beautiful volume of 
‘Paradise Lost’’ is deliv- 
ered that day. At the 
end of the month fifty 
cents more is paid, and N Ni 
so on to the end of the | ithe ™'\ 





year. We have a neat ‘y P a 

little leaflet telling all MMiytattiny| A fl 

about the other Pre- ) je in 

miums that you may eT a \ Hint, 

select from, and — NTA fh -. 

the OncE A WEEK su F : : 
scriptions and method of In with the river sunk, and with it rose, 
distribution in general. Satan. 


We present a partial list Rook IX., lines 74, 75. 
of Premiums, which is 7 nt : ap Se > ats 
more fully described in the leaflet that will be sent you if you ¢ er Mheara waa ¢ are 
here. They are all cloth-bound, well-printed and illustrated : [here was a place . 
The ‘‘Poetical Works of Tennyson,” in six volumes, in half-calf. 
‘Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott,’’ in four Royal Octavo volumes. 
“Life and Times of the Great Napoleon,”’ in three volumes of over 1,500 
sages, superbly and copiously illustrated by wood-engravings. : ys ' a 
; “Baluac’s ‘““Comedy Of Human Life,” in three beautiful volumes, ele- W here Tigris, at the foot of | aradise, 
gantly printed and illustrated. 


Now not, though sin, not time, first wrought the change, 


i y rrapny . ae *11 7 
Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ a sample of the engraving and typography Into a cult shot under ground, till part 
of which is here presented. : , ; stee Lest.” = : 
Danté’s ‘‘Inferno,’’ same size and style as ‘‘Paradise Lost. ‘ r ; . ‘ ha - Te, 
Danté’s ‘‘Purgatorio”’ and ‘‘Paradise,’’ same size and style as foregoing. Rose up a tountain by the tree of lift : 


Irving’s ‘‘Life of Washington,’’ in three Royal Octavo volumes. 
Irving’s Works, not including the foregoing, in three Royal Octavo 
volumes 
pas . , . : r or valuable . 
The subscriber has the choice of the foregoing, among other valua ; ah x es ; ; wena 
works, making fifteen Premiunns in all. : satan, Inv oly ed in rising mi: t, then ucht 
The novels of the Library are of a very high order. The leading _ 
novelists of the world are gradually coming to see the value of the Where to lie hid. Sea he had searched, ant ant 
Library as a means of getting their best ig = Sone tue = +4 wot 
ciative constituency of readers. Maurice Jokai’s ‘‘Freihei nter den : 7 ba : “tp 
Schnee”’ is alveade secured. It is one of the most powerful novels of From Eden ovet ] ontus, and the pool 
the century, with a world-embracing purpose. The next novel in the ; : 
Library will be Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘Pierre and His People. ; Mzeotis up bevond the river ( yb . 
It is a great literary combination: ONCE A WEEK, always bright, + ’ A 
varied and pleasant; the Library, with all the best authors in the world 


In with the river sunk, and with it rose, 


, : ee } ne 
contributing every two weeks, and the Premium volumes of standard Downward as far antarctic ; and, in I ngth, 
clissies, in cloth-bound volumes. If you value good reading, the — . ‘ } —o d 
subscription payable on your own terms, is what you need. But the § Wroct from Orontes to the ocean barre 

Library alone may be had for a year for $2.50, by just continuing your | , CRATIONS AND TYPE USED 1% OUR EDITION OF MILTON'S “ PARAD 
payment of fifty cents a month to the collector. [SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS £ USE 
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} \ | ill the beautiful thowers that flourish in the 
ood wanmip and fields of our country, those 


AS that dip their feet in the bogs and ponds and 


vat idly upon the surface of some placid lake 
ur he m lovely and attractive. The water - lilies 
| mg toa genus that were long ago dedicated by the 
Greeks to the water-nymphs, and as they unfold theit 
white leaves and disclose their heart of gold to the warm 
rays of the summer sun they seem to float, unsupported, 
upon the glassy surface of the water like some water 
sprite of ancient legend. One isolated flower will blos 
som on the top of the water at a short distance from 
the shore, and so far as human eyes can see it is un 
connected with any other object, looking, for all the 
world, like a beautiful flower sailing away upon the 
placid lake. When hundreds, and even thousands, of 


these cover the surface of the pond, along with their 
queer-shaped leaves, the scene is made entrancing. The 
ugly, common-looking pond is changed as if by 


on 

magic into a scene of fairyland. Beautiful aromatic 
leaves of green, gold and white shoot up from the 
water, while a thousand circular platforms are float 


ing lightly on the lake, where water-skippers, flies, 
bees and numerous other insects delight to rest. These 


sinall floating islands of green are sometimes veritable 
cities for the insects, and, as one is lifted, they plunge 


rapidly into the water, or mount upward into the air. 
There are about twenty species of water-lilies known, 
and three of these are natives of this country. The 
famous Nymplhvea odorata is the most common, and, 
in many respects, the most beautiful and aromatic. It 
extends from Florida to Canada, especially along the 
sea-shore, where innumerable ponds and lakes of fresh 
water form good breeding-places for it. The centre of 
these lilies is golden-yellow, and the surrounding leaves 





of the purest white, with an outside row of green leaves 
to protect the spotless interior at night-time. The flowers 
are borne on long, fleshy stems that sometimes extend 
six and seven feet down into the water before finding soil 
for their roots to growin. The leaves are nearly round, 
measuring, sometimes, fifteen inches in diameter. In 
parts of Canada the leaves of this variety are boiled and 
eaten as ‘‘greens'’ when they first come out in the sea 
fresh roots are occasionally used as a sub 
Chere is also prevalent in sections an 


son, and the 


stitute for soap. 
idea that the juice of the roots, mixed with the juice of 
the lemon, will remove freckles from the face. How 
much truth and how much superstition there is in this 
it would be hat to say 

While these lilies are very common in this country, 
comparatively Tew city pe ever see them growing. 
They are hawked about tl streets in the summer 
months, and many thousand bunches are purchased. 
But to see them growing is, all odds, the most be 


witching sight They are not to be gathered without 
the use of a boat, for very few grow close enough to 
rs to the lake or pond to pluck. The 
they are only to be found 
the general ignorance of 


the shore for visit 
ina ssible places where 
growing partly a uunts for 
their native haunts 

Of late years efforts have been made to introduce the 
wild water-lilies into our gardens and parks, and these 
attempts have been crowned with such success that 
istified in planting them in tubs or 


every one is just 
ponds near the home In Central Park, and in the 
smaller squares and parks of New York City, some 
of the handsomest imported water-lilies may be seen 
every season rl cultivated varieties are much 
larger than the wild ones, and their leaves and 
flowers are made to produce all shades. Purple, light 


red, vellow and white are the favorite colors. They 
are so handsome and aristocratic in appearance that 
ail other flowers are excluded from the small fountain 


lakes established in the squares and parks. 





i 

But the wild white and yellow lilies of our ponds 
and lakes can be easily transferred to our gardens, 
and be made to bloom as_ satisfactorily as in their 
native haunts \ water-tight tank must be sunk in 
th ind up to the rim This may be made out of 
half a barrel, or hogshead, or be built especially for the 
purpose [wo feet of very rich soil should be placed at 
the bottor ind that taken from the bottom of the 


the best. Go to some nearby pond 
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and dig up a good supply of the roots of the plants, and 
bury them in this soil, Anchor them down with stones, 
if necessary, for they are so light that they sometimes 
float. Fill the tank with clear water, and a good lily 
bed will be completed. The roots will not blossom the 
first year, but by the second season they should unfold 
their buds. Still, warm water is required, and as this 
evaporates in the sun, more should be supplied, keep- 
ing about two feet of it over the plants. In the winter 
time the roots will keep all right, if heavily covered 
with manure and thick litter to protect them from the 
cold, The water should be drawn off in the fail and 
put in again in the spring. In this way every one may 
have one’s own water-lilies growing right at home. 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





THE MONSTER OF THE TOMB 
OF ISSOIR. 


Overt )R many years, it is undeniably stated that, in 
9.4 the fourteenth arrondissement of Paris—called 

ra. ? the Tomb of Issoir—a number of persons living 
3° pt 6in that quarter had mysteriously and periodi- 
Jy cally disappeared, The most careful researches, 
> the most minute inquiries, the most skillful 
wie agents of the police had failed to discover the 

x0 least trace of them. 

Every year, successively, some inhabitants 
of this quarter would suddenly disappear, leaving their 
friends overwhelmed with grief and anxiety. It is also 
stated that these strange, inexplicable facts always oc- 
curred in the early spring—from the 20th to the last of 
March—and without regard to age or sex. 

First, a notary disappeared. It was thought he had 
used his client’s funds and fled to parts unknown; then 
an old woman, returning late one night from market, 
was the next victim; then a laborer going home from 
work. The last victim had been a young girl—a flower- 
maker out late delivering her goods. From that time 
she had as completely disappeared as if the earth had 
opened and swallowed her up. Strange to say, no chil- 
dren had been among the victims. 

This peculiar fact was accounted for in this way. 
These mysterious disappearances always occurred late 
at night, when the children were at home asleep. 

As the time was drawing near for one of these periodi- 
cal mysteries the chief of police became very anxious, 
and instituted a strict surveillance, confiding the mat- 
ter to a number of the most skillful of his assistants, 
hoping the combined efforts of 50 many zealous agents 
would surely be crowned with success. You will now 





see the result. 

One night (this fact can be verified by applying to 

the oftice of the Prefecture) a policeman, about three 
o'clock in the morning, heard a distant, musical song, 
which seemed to come from the bowels of the earth. 
He listened, and fancied the sounds came from an open- 
ing in the centre of the street—at the foot of an enor- 
mous rock called the Tomb of Issoir, or the Giant's 
Cave. 
It may be interesting to state that this rock derived 
its name from a legend, that a great giant had been 
buried there, many years before the Christian era, and 
this rock had been placed there to mark the tomb. 

Surprised at this strange discovery—for the opening 
had never been noticed before—the policeman waited, 
listening to this peculiar song, when he suddenly saw a 
young man approaching. He knew from his costume 
that he was a countryman lately arrived in the city. 
This young man also seemed to hear the subterranean 
sounds. First walking slowly with a peculiar wavering 
step, as if in cadence with this musical chant, then faster 
and faster as he drew near the fatal rock, until he ran 
with such velocity that, in spite of the warning cries of 
the policeman, he was swallowed up in this mysterious 
opening. Without taking a moment to consider, the 
policeman recklessly followed, first firing his revolver 
and giving one or two vigorous blasts on his whistle. 

At this signal, several of his comrades quickly arrived. 
The musical chanting had ceased; but they could hear 
in the dark, cavernous depths the muffled sounds of a 
desperate struggle. 

By the aid of ropes and ladders they succeeded in 
entering this mysterious chasm. The light of their 
lamps revealed a sickening sight. 

The countryman was lying on his back, writhing in 
the grasp of an unknown monster, whose horrible aspect 
froze the agents of police with terror. 

It was as large as a full-grown terrier, covered with 
wart-like protuberances, and bristling witb coarse, 
brownish hair. Eight jointed les terminated by 
formidable claws, were buried in the body of the un- 
fortunate victim. The face had already disappeared ; 
nothing could be seen but the top of the head, and the 
monster was now engaged in tearing and sucking the 
blood from his throat. 

As soon as they recovered from their horror and sur- 
prise, a dozen balls struck the body of this sanguinary 








beast. 

He raised up on his legs, a greenish, bloody liquid 
flowing from his wounds, and, with a frightful cry, 
expired. 

The first policeman, who had given the alarm, was 
lying unconscious in one corner of the cavern, where he 
had fallen, a distance of thirty feet. 

It was with great difficulty they succeeded in remov- 
ing the two bodies and the unknown monster from the 
cavern. The poor countryman was dead, but the police- 
man was soon restored to life. 

The agents immediately sent for the Commissioner 
of Police, who summoned a naturalist in great haste. 

The first established the identity of the victim; the 
second declared the creature lying before him was a 
gigantic spider. The species had been considered ex- 
tinct for centuries —ever since the days before the 
Deluge. It was called ‘‘Arachne gigans,’’ and was 
said to have the power of enticing its victims by a 
peculiar musical song. None had been seen or heard 
of for ages; but it is now believed some of these san- 
vuinary beasts still exist in the deepest galleries of the 
Catacombs. 

The dead body of the spider was conveyed to the 
Museum of Natural History, where it was carefully 
prepared and stuffed, and is now on exhibition. 
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A careful search of the cavern, or Giant's Tomb, 
discovered many skeletons, the victims of this horrible 
monster. 








oe 
‘*THE EAST WIND.” 
THE W has come up from its lair in the East, 
Sighing at first with a chilling sigh; 
And t ni with a hue of lead, 
Reflecting the oom of the overhead: 
vans the Wind with a suffring cry 
On speeds the Wind to the West, from the East, 
The sig es high in a gathering sound; 


ea in a dismal chord 
Keen is its breath as the edge of a sword 


Echoes it far o’er the depths profound 


Rushes the Wind, rushes on from the East! 
Answers the sea to its pitiless force 








Uprise th es with their caps of foam, 
Doffing them scarce at the cloudy dome, 
Curling and sweeping, with resonance hoarse. 


On whirls the Wind, from the maddened East, 
Howling with rage thro’ the airy space, 


Urging battalions of unseen might 
Into the inky hollows of night, 
Fast by the waves in a dizzying race. 





Swift swirls the Wind from the shrieking East, 
Shrill sou its voice thro’ the shivering sky; 





Lashing the waves with an unseen thong, 
Driving them on in a tumbling throng, 
Feathering their crests, as it passes by. 


Swiftly the Wind, sent forth by the East, 


Dies on the breast of the heaving sea; 
Sings it again with a dulling tone. 
Sighs it again, and a weary moan 

Fades in the ocean melody. 
The storm ef the Eastern Wind is ceased, 
Lingers the sigh from the heart of the East ! 


EpWARD A. PAvULTon. 
SERPS EE | Or Ee ad 
“PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE.”’ 

THE next novel to be presented to the subscribers of 
ONCE A WEEK Library is Mr. Gilbert Parker’s fascinat- 
ing book entitled, ‘‘Pierre and His People.’’ This is 
really a series of sketches—or, rather, etchings, the 
work is so finely and carefully executed—of the odd 
and interesting types of humanity found scattered 
through the forests, prairies and mountains of the 
great North-West. Much valuable material is here for 
the word-painter and character-student, and Mr. Parker 
has shown both native discernment and professional 
sagacity in picking out the best of it and handling it 
with consummate skill. ‘‘Pretty Pierre’’ is a creation 
that has undoubtedly come to stay in the literary world, 
and his ‘‘people’’ will, in future, be invested with a new 
and romantic interest for all who read the annals of 
their lonely but eventful lives, as related by Mr. Parker. 

Not the least of this captivating young writer’s claims 
to the regard of his readers is his remarkably successful 
treatment of women. The sex owes hima debt of grati- 
tude for having portrayed real womanly heroines, as 
unlike the vapid divinities of the ordinary novel as 
these are to the women of every-day life. Something 
of Kipling’s strength, of Bret Harte’s piercing insight, 
and of Guy de Maupassant’s delicate grace runs through 
these charming sketches; and, above all, the strong 
original flavor of the author’s own style and manner, 
impregnated, as it is, with the freedom, the courage, 
the directness of thought and speech, the generous im- 
pulses and innate perception of right and wrong, which 
are bred in the souls of men who have lived in the wilder- 
ness and learned to know the true values of things and 
We confidently promise our readers a treat in 


people. 
It will appear 


the perusal of ‘‘Pierre and His People.”’ 
with No. 8, Vol. XIII., of ONCE A WEEK. 
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LIBERTY BELL PUZZLE. 








INSERT the names of a Bible family and their home, 
and give the sentence formed. To the subscriber who 
sends in the first correct solution of the above puzzle on 
or after (but not before) June 2, we will give as a prize 
a copy of Swift's ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.”’ 

The prize offered for the largest number of correct 
answers to the March and April puzzles and acrostics 
has been withdrawn, no single competitor having sent 
in more than two correct solutions. 


~ GONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 

Tors Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
ab>\e named disease. By its timely use 
th. .sands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
gend me their express and post office address. 
7. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York, 
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A Full Meal 

















For the Baby 


A meal possessing all the nutri- 
tious properties of mother’s milk, 
and free from any of the farina- 
ceous and injurious matters which 
abound in infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


is by far the best for hand-fed in- 
fants ; invaluable in cholera-infan- 
tum and teething. It promotes a 
healthy growth, a full development, 
and a vigorous constitution. A per- 
fect nutrient for Invalids, Convales- 
cents and the Aged 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address upon 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO.Boston, Mass, 
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MARRIAGE BY PROXY. 

THOUGH marriages by proxy are fre- 
quent occurrences in Europe, one seldom 
hears of one performed in this country. 
It was rather surprising, therefore, to 
read, the other day, of an actual proxy 
wedding, and at the Jesuit Church of St. 
Francis Xavier. The bridegroom, Mr. F. 
F, Gearity, was moribund in Texas, and 
the bride was Miss Julia F. Morris of this 





city. Mr. Robert Hoey acted as Gearity’s | 


proxy, and Rev. Father Halpin performed 
the ceremony. 





You know how contagious yawning is? 
If your neighbor yawns, you must. In the 
Middle Ages it was epidemic. Charcot, 
who died in Paris recently, used to treat 
people for it. But, according to the latest 
scientific information, yawning is not 
such a bad thing, after all; it is even hy- 
gienic, and, practiced regularly, methodi- 
cally and properly morning and evening, 
to the accompaniment of good and pro- 
longed stretching, it constitutes the best 
possible gymnastic for those who are short 
of wind.— Western papers, please copy. 





An Asthma Cure at Last. 


Evropean physicians and medical journals re- 
port a positive curé for Asthma, in the Kola plant 
found on the Congo river, West Africa, The 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
ure sending free trial cases of the Kola Compound 
by mail to all sufferers from Asthma, w.o send 
name and address on a postal card. A trial costs 


you nothing. 





WHERE TO FIND GAME. 
Wuenre to find game is oftentimes a perplexing 
The sportsman who strikes a good spot 
as pos- 


question, 
generally keeps the information as close 
sible, in order to enjoy exclusive privileges. 

Along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in Virginia and West Virginia, such places 
are numerous, and it is remarkable how little | 
they are known. The mountain streams abound 

i gamey fish. The South Branch of the Potomac 

considered the best black bass fishing stream 

America; the Cheat, Youghiogheny, Potomac 
and Monongahela Rivers are all exceilent fishing 
streams. The hills and valleys adjacent are fairly 

e with game—partridge, wild turkey, grouse, 
pheasant, wild pigeon, quail, rabbit and squirrel 
are plentiful, and in the back country thirty or 
forty miles from the railroad, deer and bear can 
be found 

Good hotels are convenient, and horses and 
guides can be secured at reasonable rates. 

For circular showing fishing and gunning re- 
sorts reached by the B. & O. R. R. address Chas. 
O. Scull, Gen’l Pass, Agent, B. & O. R. R., Balti- | 
more, Md. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM CURES 


CATARRH 


PRICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 
























i BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10 ro $50. SURE 
STOKES MFG. CO. CHICAGO, iLL 
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THE WORLD ON WHEELS. 


sy VERY now and then some philos- 
ri > opher feels called upon to add 
gins: ‘Man is the only animal 
that laughs;’’ and it might er 
that, if the list is ever to be c ompleted, i 
must contain the statement: ‘‘Man is the 
only animal that goes on wheels.’’ In all 
| times and in all countries men have made 
| use of some form of artificial locomotion, 
| and from the mythological chariot of the 
| sun to the erratic Broadway cable the 
| principle of the wheel has been the uni- 
| versal basis on which they have worked. 
| The genius who first invented this 
|} method of benefiting his fellow -man, 
| like the ; genius who invented the alpha- 
| bet, is lost in pre- historic darkness. But 
| his invention is none the less a work of 
| genius, and especially so when it is noted 
that all other means of locomotion, on 
earth, in air and in water, are derived 
from an adaptation of the method em 
ployed by some animal, while the wheel 
is man’s exclusive idea. 

But what is lacking in variety in this 
direction is made up in the styles of 
vehicles in use in different parts of the 
world. In this country we may claim as 
exclusively national the buckboard and 
the ‘‘prairie schooner.’’ And the former 

| was just as necessary to the hunting 
| party, as it jounced over rocky, half- 
made mountain roads, as the latter was 
in the long voyages across the ocean of 
the prairie- West. 

The ‘“‘Jinrishka”’ of Japan is the national 
vehicle of that country, and, as our illus- 
tration shows, the motor is usually man- 
power, and not horse-power. 

The omnibus in Paris dates back to the 
time of Pascal, and the first regular line 
was inaugurated, in 1672, by the Marquis 
de Roanne. At that time the authorities 
not only limited the number of people to 
be carried to the capacity of the ‘bus, as 
they doin Paris to-day, but the passengers 
were also confined to certain classes. The 
old, the infirm, clients in law courts might 
ride; but students, soldiers and others 
who were presumably robust were com- 
pelled either to walk or to take a private 
conveyance. The monster ‘‘Parisienne,”’ 
which dates back to the year 1835, had a 
capacity of sixty places, or about that of 
| the modern railway coach, and with this 
| the limit of size seems to have been 
reached, 

The odd-looking ‘“‘Trycycle’’ was con- 
structed with its three wheels, not for 
| the purposes of speed, comfort or safety, 
but for the entirely mercenary object of 
evading a law which taxed four-wheeled 
public conveyances. The trick was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful, as the courts took the 
whole matter in hand and ordered the 
owners to pay according to the spirit and 
not to the letter of the law. 

Ireland, without its ‘‘jaunting-car,’’ is 
scarcely a conceivable thing, and a ride 
through the beautiful Killarney country 
on a “‘car,’’ with a clever Irish lad for a 
driver, justifies it as being ‘‘eternally fit.”’ 

The Servian wagon which is shown is 
so like a Yankee hay- shelving that a 
strong suspicion arises that the youths 
and maidens of that country utilize 
| moonlight nights for the purpose of 
| straw-rides. 











his definition to that list that be- | 


A WEEK. 


wasn't that 


Then five-minute speeches 
were made by 


in unusually good taste? 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Rev. Dr. Chaun 
cey B. Brewster, Rev. Dr. E. V. Potter, 
Rev. Spencer 5. Roche, Rev. Dr. R. F. 
Alsop, Rev. Dr. J. G. Bacchus, Rev. Dr. 
H. FE. Schwentzel, and Mr. John A. King 
Rise, Crowned with Light, Imperi 
Salem, Rise,’’ was sung after these ad 
dresses, and hearty congratulations f 
lowed from thousands of friends, inside 
and outside of his large diocese, of which 
Bishop Littlejohn was the first incumbent 
The ceremonies of the day were fitti: 
ly wound up by very inieresting service 
at the Church of the Messiah, in Broolziy n. 


DEATH OF CHAUNCEY SCHAFFER. 

CHAUNCEY SCHAFFER, one of the best 
known members of the New York bara 
decade ago, died on the 15th inst., at 
his residence in East One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street. He was seventy-five 
years of age, and a native of Bingham- 
ton, in thisState. His practice was main- 
ly in the defense and prosecution of crim- 
inals, and over thirty years ago he made 


| a great reputation by his clever handling 


| of a famous poisoning case. 








| bottom of a pie if the fruit is very moist, 


| The Cambodian vehicle is not only 
| Shaped like a modern cab, but it will | 
be noticed that it is eaubored: which | 


| Suggests the idea that the customs of 
| that country include the dark ways and 
i vain tricks of the centres of 
| civilization, and that ‘‘cabby’’ must be 
| numbered in order to be reported. 

In Siam, the 
sented is so like an American concern 
that it would scarcely excite comment 


Western | 


carriage which is repre- | 


in the streets of any city, and the same | 


; may be said of the ‘‘concon,”’ 
| carry-all. 

The elephant chariot is, of course, a 
state affair, and it is as costly, as cum- 
bersome and as useless as state carriages 
usually are the world over. Its elephant 
team, also, would seem-to indicate that 
its Maharajah owner has but little per- 

| Sonal interest in the problem of rapid 
| transit. 

In the State of Vermont the winter 
season is known as ‘‘sledding’’ time, 
and when the roads open up for wagons 
the season is called ‘‘wheeling” time. 
But at the present day, the world over 
it is apparently always ‘‘wheeling”’ time. 
—(See page 12.) 
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| A GOOD BISHOP’S SILVER JU BILEE. 

THE Cathedral and See House of Gar- 
| den City was jammed, on the 15th inst., 
| in honot of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
| of the consecration of Bishop L ittlejohn 
tof Long Island. The services began at 
7:30 a.M., and continued until 1:30 P.M. 
One of the most interesting features was 
the presentation, from the clergy of his 
diocese, of a shepherd’s crook, with a 
| top of solid gold, studded with precious 
stones, and a pictorial cross, studded with 
rubies and emeralds. 
feet high. Rev. Charles Baker made the 








| bishop responded with much feeling. 


or French 


The crook was six | 


| presentation address, to which the good | 


i 


The body ol 
a Mrs. Stevens was exhumed on suspiciou 
that her husband had poisoned her, and 
arsenic was found almost in every part of 
her body. The husband was tried while 
the late Nelson J. Waterbury was Dis- 
trict Attorney, and Schaffer was engaged 
to aid the prosecution. Stevens was found 
guilty and hanged. 
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Kiss CaAKES.—Five pounds of 
sifted loaf-sugar to five whites 
of eggs, beaten two hours in a 
cool place. Flavor with lemon, 
orrose-water. Dropafew drops 
of water upon a sheet of paper 
laid upon a shallow tin, wahdre 
_ the mixture upon the wet spot. 
Bake in a moderate oven to a 
pale brown or cream color, prob- 
ably fifteen minutes. One egg 
and one pound of sugar will 
make a great many. 

Potato Pir-Crust. — Put a 
% teacupful of rich, sweet cream 
y to six good-sized potatoes, after 

; they have been well boiled and 
mashed fine. Add salt to taste, 

and flour enough to enabla you to roll 
out the crust. Handle it as little as pos- 
sible. It is better not to put crust at the 


Y “A BLUE APRON.”’ 








for it will be clammy from the moisture, 
but let the under crust only cover the rim 
of the plate. Prick the upper crust to 
let out the steam, elso the syrup will run 
over. This paste is excellent for apple 
dumplings or meat-pie. 

CREAM PizE.— Boil and sweeten the 
cream; flavor it with grated lemon. 
Bake the pastry first, then pour in the 
cream and bake till of suitable con- 
sistency. This makes a delicious pie. 


Ayer’s 
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Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World’s Fair 


AS 
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THe Peapooy MeoveaL lastirure, 


° ‘ ‘ A peceliar genuias 
adaptation and attention to this special 
department of pathology and therapeutics. 





ri t it there despair 


. is no cauuse tor 
or even despoudenucy. 





A J 4 
g anid welt 1 
fl ring l 
‘ Life rs ! ; 
rhe presentati wa 
ren y ’ 
j throughot y 
W t H.1 r, M \ 
" y inail a ic | y M 
be 1 St., boston, Mass 
Prospectus FREE, Send now. 





CAN it be possible that the Rev. Madi 
son C, Peters, in one of his late and very 
peculiar sernions, alluded to the Catholic 
Church in such choice language as this? 

“Knock Hell out of the Catholic Church 
and there will be nothing left of it."’ 

It is almost incredible that any sane 
preacher could apply such words to any 
form of Christian worship. 


ere A GRAND penn 


MME, A, RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH, 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 


thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladies 1 he 








United States that would like to try my Worlkt-renowned 
Face Likach; but have been Kept from doing se on at 
count of the price, which is $2.40 per bottle, or 

tles taken togeti.er, $5.00. In order that all of ese n ay 
have an opportunity, | will give to every ¢ 

lutely free during this month, ott in 
order to supply those living out t city r in 
any part of the we end i fely pa plain 





wra pez, é all charges prepaid, 


sta 


communications ¢ ull on 
vi DAME 1. RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St., N. ¥ 


mes 














And it will Keep You Cool 


Drink it when you are thirsty; when you 


are tired ; when youareoverheated. When- 
ev ryou feel that a healtb- - a ing temperance 
drink will do you good, dri 


Rootbeer 


A dic. pkg. makes 5 gallons, fold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful pict:re cards and book. 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 














BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12. AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
able for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and tully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG. CO. 

8368 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


and WHISKEY Habits cured 
at home without pain. Book 
Oe _partiontags | sree. 2 








WOOLLEY, M, D., Atlanta, Ga 





LADIES TONTE Is The Only Successful 
Bust Developer known. Never fails. 
£2.00. Full confidential particulars (sealed) 2c stamp. 
Mrs. Dr.H.T.Miller,21 Quincy St. Chicago. 





How the bacteria must increase and 
multiply! A report made recently by 
Dr. Heider, on the pollution of the 
Danube at Vienna, states that after that 
water has passed through the Danube 
Canal, which traverses the city, the 
number of bacteria per cubic inch varies 
from three hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand to two million! When the Danube 
water only contains thirty-two thousand 
bacteria to the cubic inch it is considered 
to be not in an unsatisfactory condition, 
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Promptly 
cures all 


=-Seltzer 
Headaches. 
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PIANO 


—AaNndD— 


ORCAN 


" direct from the manufacturers, and save Over 50 per cout. 








ONCE A 





lobster)—“* The missus said I was to dhress it for the com- 


should put it in pants or 


BOOK FREE. 


Our new ORGAN is a grand portfolio of all the latest and 
best styles of Organs and Pianos. It illustrates, describes, 
and gives manufacturers’ prices on Organs from $25.00 w » 
and Pianos from $150 up. It shows how to buy at whol 


(examining 


she say whether I a skirt!” 














THE CORNISH ORGANS AND PIANOS 
Guaranteed for 25 yrs., have been played and praised for nearly 
30 yrs.; to-day they are the most popular instruments made. 
Secure our SPECIAL TERMS of Credit, framed to suit the times. 
"Remember this grand book is sent FREE. Write for it at once. 
CORNISH & CO. (Estab. nearly 30 yrs.) Washington, N. J. 
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INDIANLAND a 
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NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
R. R. 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 





CAN ¢ THER VE TURN 
/ 17 A COST ¢ 
4 DAYS $215.00 INCLUDING ALL 
4 ) NECESSARY 
EXPENSES. 
xX CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 


» WONDERLAND, OUR TOURIST BOOKLET 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
GEN. PASS. AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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OF '92 AND ‘93 WERE wen, 


QsS1-3 Tru Ave.. New York 
29 Wa 





AGENTS MAKE $5 a Day Grenstiovented 


8 25 to 6 sold in a house. Sample post 
age paid BREE. ForsSHEE & Co., Cincinnati,O. 











MUST HAVE ASEXES. 4.080%; Se 
ed. 


stamp. Immense U am va Only good one ever 
invented. Beats weights. 7. unparalleled Siz 
aday. Write quick, ROHARD, Box 24, Phil 








5 For two years 
1 have mage 


’ = - * i | 25 
All W orld Ss Cc ha mpionships at Home. Instruc ~ FREE to lady reade ay Se od sinmp 


(No humbug), MRS. 2. A. MANNING, Box R, ANNA, OME 








htest mace 
e the = et narantee $5 per day easy, quick 
e ure to workers. Greatseller, Write 


Royal Mfg. Co, Milwaukee, Wi 





ghtest wheels } w 1 








My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL “OEE 


AsH AVE., CHICAGO. Give size. Dr, Judd, Detroit, Mich. Wantag'ts. 





WEEK. 





Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in_let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify 
ing results in their practice. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











THE TEXAS CHAIR CAR ROUTE. 





WAGNER PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


ON ALL TRAINS. 
For information, maps, etc., 


JAMES BARKER, 
Gen. Pass. and TICKET AGENT, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


apply to 





‘ WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 

proved High Arm Singersewing machine 

finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 

and heavy work; guaranteed for ears; with 

Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 






8 4 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
=] set of Steel ‘Attachments; shipped any where on 


30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


R 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 





DO YOU WANT WORK ? 
Wecan put you in the way of making from $29 
to $so week ly in any locality, if you appl; 
once; no pe din , women succeed as wel he 
men. No hu 


mg. we mean just what we 
say. ae shag my once for full particulars, 
“Man .”’ Box 5308, Boston, M 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 





Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 

















BUY A BICYCLE 


with a reputation 


“AND YOU RUN NO RISK.” 


RAMBLER 


BICYCLES 


ARE KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 
EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 
Catalogue tee. at Rambler Agencies or 

by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 























$5.00"GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
. HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. 
copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CO., 
Opposite Tammany Hall 


Sample 


New Yorx Ciry, 








BICYCLES 


At manufacturers’ prices, It will pay 
you to send stamp for Catalogue of 
‘Regular and Shopworn Cycles, 
and special inside prices. 


CHAS, J, GODFREY, 11 Warren St., N. Y. City, 
FREE 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranteda perfect writer, & im- 
mMense lil Bargain Catalogue, for 10c. to cover posters. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO,, 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 

FA — remedy at home. Miss 
. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr. 
says: “ I lost 5S) Ibs. and feel splendid. bd 


No starving. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed) 
2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 








reduced, 


FOLK month; any one can 


Garfield — gaue 


Bills. Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co., uu Wes asth St., poe 


Cures Constipation. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Scones 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $5@ per week, 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., X 103, La Crosse, Wis. 

Th covation ad ome 


OPRA:. 











PUMPS Best. Chea) Write 


book o! 
onderful premium oo FIELD Fo: 
., 810 Bristol Ave., Lockport, 





15 Ibs. a | 


Js a DISEAS: 
Itean be Cu 
atk ae 
ng Dr. Haines’ Golden 
aon without the eee ine e ow ihe jose. ‘t 
esired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
uaranteed. Send for circulars. GOLDEN 
PECIFIC CO.,.185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
S&S” The Only Cure. Beware of Imitators, 





ays pe Mabit Cured in 10 
jays. No pay till cured, 
Dred J. Sreruane. Lebanon, Ohio. 





HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color wo 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 


‘HAI London Supply Co. 853 B’way, New York, will 


Bsena Hair Book & box Havs’ Kut Couns, Bost Corn Cure, both FREE 





Sure relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES,"":, =, 7 MA 
SRP TINCT 


harlestown, Mass. 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 


iS @ select and | 
A special i: 
of the French lar 


im ited school for young 


nguage. Drawing, Painting 


an Elementary Course 


3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 


References required, 


A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
iucement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenog sraphy taught by 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. 


There is also 
Reopens 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 





